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News oF THE WEEK— | The Reserve and the Transpor the Lake of Geneva. He did not do so, and Geneva is now 
— . - ol eee . + 711 hemmed in by French territory, and filled with persons born in Nice, 
The Cou ue | ‘The Crisis im the Builders’ and now become French subjects. Intrigues are are at work to in- 
— oe on 743 CS ED SEED ccceceeen **! duce Geneva to declare herself French, and the Confederation is 

Music AND FINE ARTS,.........0000+ 754—755 | seriously alarmed. The Federal forces have been warned to complete 
xu ety casiabeanc en Booxs— their organization, and the President of the Council talks of the 
SPIOIIND cnseiisnansenmingmbrennintes 7 al a a Ries : 4 : . <a 

Slavery and Secession in America. 756 | necessity of imposing a heavy taxation in order to protect Swiss in- 
Under the Spell.... eons bf an _. ie ° : . 

forics or THE Dar— Cheap Travelling in Switz dependence. ‘The Swiss, it is certain, will resist every overt aggres 
Lord Herbert of Lea .,,.....s00000-. 746] The Royal Atlas ..............00 7 . va . “1 at tl : - of the French will 
The Causes of Neapolitan Anarchy 747| The Quarterlies...” s9| sion, and it is not very likely that the Emperor of the French wi 
The Defeat of the Goths............... 748 Publications Received ..... ee ee er sant lean ths » frontier e j 
What English Abolitionists Want 749 | isthe, Massianen, end Benth tai | Tisk a general war for an object less than the frontier of the Rhine. 
Mr. Villiers’s Poor Law Bill ......... 750 | Advertisements ..........c.00-+. 762—764 —————$————_—_—_—__— 

== ———— == — =| The first effects of the emancipation of the serfs in Russia are far 
NEWS OF THE WEEK from satisfactory. The peasants very naturally want their liberty at 
ste once, and are persuaded that it has been granted by the Czar, and 
i camel witiiestien af o of Je bet Wl Lit kept them from by the nobles. They accordingly declare their deter- 
nticipation of a struggie between Hungary and its eas 7 cs . : 7 
apt P ” : Gary mination to perish rather than labour any longer for their lords. No 
King is a little premature. The Emperor, it would seem, was 


less than three hundred émeutes are acknowledged by the official 
journals, and many more are supposed to have been suppressed. 
Some of these are serious, and in one place, Penza, in Little Russia, 
seven thousand of the peasants, headed by a man who, says the 
Journal de St. Pélersbourg, “had such influence, that he might have 
raised taxes if he pleased,” fought the Imperial troops for an entire 
day. In all cases the same plan is adopted by the Government. An 


not altogether indisposed to receive the address of the Diet, even as 
it stood; but the diplomatists at Vienna, with Lord Blomfield at 
their head, represented that such an act might seriously affect his 
position in Europe, perhaps give a pretext for foreign intervention. 
This representation weighed heavily with the Hungarians, who unani- 
mously resolved to excise the offending paragraphs, and address the 
Emperor as their King. The address thus corrected was received by |" ~ ae x: & 
the Emperor on the 9th July; end his Majesty, after thanking the officer is sent off from St. Petersburg to assist, or perhaps contro , 
Diet for their “dutiful readiness ” to comply with his wishes, pro- the local nobility ; and the ukase is carefully explained. it the 
mised a speedy and a full reply. His reply will doubtless contain | people return to their work, all is overlooked. If not, an effort is 
the ultimatum of the Court, and include some grave concessions. | "de to seize the ringleaders, which is resisted, and then the troops 
The latest rumour has it that the Emperor will yield everything ex- | commence firing. The peasantry who, though submissive, are very 
cept the control of the army, a reserve which, however, includes | dogged, are shot down in great numbers, and the aide-de-camp or 
much. The Hungarians cannot permit the national force to be em-| other delegate of the Emperor, reports that order has been restored. 
ployed against Italy without a breach of faith, which would stamp | The greatest difficulty will probably arise at the next levy for the 
their cause for ever with the reproach of treachery. It was Count | army, which cannot be long delayed. It has been postponed for six 
Cavour, not M. Deak, who obtained them their new liberties; and to | years, and although Russian soldiers are enlisted practically for life, 
turn round and enslave the gallant nation which has revived its| the ranks are becoming thin, and the supply of active men below the 
constitution would cover themselves with ignominy. It is difficult | necessities of the State. It must be noted that in all the émeutes yet 
to believe, however, that the House of Hapsburg will depart so far | recorded there are traces of religious feeling, as if secret dissent had 
from its traditions as not to ask something the Hungarians cannot | made great progress, and that they are not directed against the Czar. 
grant. A decree, making emancipation immediate, would at any moment 
oe i ee relieve the State of disturbance. 





In a letter dated Ist July, signed by himself and directed to the  UEEEEEEEEEEEEe 
Minister of Marine, the Emperor of the French announces that negro | ‘Tlie Americans still discuss and repudiate schemes of compromise, 
emigration from Eastern Africa must finally cease. A treaty has | but the most interesting news of the week is contained in the letters 
been concluded with Great Britain under which the emigration of | of the London correspondent of the Times. He is safely out of 
natives from India to the French colonics is formally sanctioned, | Southern hands, and he describes a state of affairs as existing in the 
while the French possessions in Africa can yield a small supply. The | South which confirms the worst accounts travellers have ever 
entry of negroes from Eastern Africa into a French colony is, there-| reported. The contempt for life is universal. Murder, almost 
fore, formally prohibited. This letter has been received by philan- | motiveless, is of constant occurrence, and passes unpunished, 
thropists with an exultation the causes of which are not generally |The mob, composed of the lowest ruffians, is socially supreme, 
understood. It may be quite true, as the Emperor says, that the | and the only plan of the leaders to reform society is to de- 
negroes, onee arrived in a French colony, and having worked out prive the people of their suffrage. Debts owing to the North 
their passage, are essentially free, but the chiefs who supply them 
know nothing of that. They are paid for emigrants as they were 
paid for slaves, and use precisely the same means to obtain them. 
The slave hunts were reviving all along the coast, and the regular 
trade suffered proportionally. It is quicker and more profitable to 
steal a man than to grow and express a ton of palm oil. The con- 
cession as to Indian labourers inflicts no injury on the people. The 
precautions taken in India itself to secure freedom of choice to the eneniiipes 
emigrants are most rigid, all the more so because the majority of the} M. Mirés has been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. Nothing 
officials wholly disapprove of encouragement to a movement which, | has come out at his trial affecting any of the personages connected 
they argue, diffinishes available labour. The emigrants to La Réunion | with the Imperial Court. 
seem well treated, and frequently return to Bengal well dressed, talk- | pow _ ara . 
ing French, with plenty of money and an independence, not to sa Parliament has done little during the week but talk. It has dis- 
impudence, of manner which disgusts the native landlords. A regular cussed the Indian Council Bill, but without making improvements ; 
Bengalee zemindar would rather see anybody on his estate than a | Cducation, but without coming to any resolution; church rates, but 
Mauritius or Réunion coolie, with his cool talk about rights, and | Oly to reject all bills whatsoever. The proposal to prohibit the 
indisposition to be thrashed without a reason. ,use of the term “savings bank” by any private bank has been ne- 
’ y = gatived, and the bill making vaccination compulsory passed com- 
The position of Switzerland appears to excite some un-| mittee despite strong opposition from Mr. Duncombe, who seems 
easiness on the Continent. When Savoy and Nice were an-| afraid lest small-pox should be extirpated from the country. 
nexed, it was understood that the Emperor would guarantee the| Lord Palmerston has carried his pet project of building the 
neutrality of Chablais and EFaucigny, which hem in, as it were, Foreign and India Offices in the Italian rather than the Gothic 


are universally repudiated, and to express dislike of slavery 
is to commit suicide. On the slaves Mr. Russell is very reserved, 
but he was impressed with the universal appearance of sadness and 
melancholy in the dark race. He never heard a laugh; and ob- 
viously does not believe in happy negroes. His letter of Wednesday 
is enough of itself to crush any feeling of sympathy for the South 
which may linger in English minds. 
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style, after a speech which bristles with point and genuine humour,. 


and the medixvalists will probably acquiesce in their fate. The only 
important measure which has advaneed a stage, is Mr. Villiers’s bill, 
reducing the claim for a settlement under the Poor-law from five 
years to three, and making the claim good against the union instead 
of the parish. This measure abolishes the system of driving the 
poor into neighbouring parishes in order to keep down rates, which 
has been widely prevalent. 


The week has been full of stories of murder. The Kingswood 
murder of an old housekeeper is still under investigation; the mur- 
derer, supposed to be a German, not being yet arrested. A poor 
woman who attempted to poison her children under mental distress 
so terrible as to amount to mania, has been acquitted, and another 
woman at Epworth confesses to the murder of three more. A sur- 
geon at Bradford, hitherto considered respectable, has been declared 
by a coroner’s jury guilty of wilful murder, having killed his house- 
keeper in the effort to procure abortion: and a foreigner of distine- 
tion, long domiciled among us, has absconded from ah accusation of 
endeavouring to murder his son, in order to seize his late wife’s inhe- 
ritance. For the rest, the week has been a dull one, distinguished 
socially only by the celebration of the Queen’s birthday, which oceurs 
whenever Her Majest — and was this year fixed for 10th July, 
and by the meeting of the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon. 
The latter, though not attended as it ought to have been, indicated 
great improvement on the part of the volunteers in sharpshooting. 


Sraurt.—The Emperor has addressed the following letter to his 

inister of Marine : 
name “ Fontainebleau, July 1. 

“ Monsieur le Ministre,—Since the emancipation of the slaves our colonies 
have endeavoured to procure labourers on the coast of Africa by means of con- 
tracts of engagement, which secure to the negroes wages for the work they 

rform. ‘These engagements are made for five or seven years, at the expira- 
tion of which time the labourers are gratuitously sent back to their own country, 
unless they prefer remaining in the colony, in which case they are admitted to 
reside there on the same footing as the other inhabitants. 

“That mode of recruitment, it must be admitted, completely differs from the 
slave trade; in fact, whilst the latter had slavery for its origin and object, the 
former, on the contrary, leads to liberty. The negro when once engaged as a 
labourer is free, and is bound by no other obligations than those resulting from 


his contract. f : 
“ Doubts have, however, arisen as to the consequences which such engagements 
may have on the African population, and it has been asked whether the money 


i negroes eng: does not constitute a premium on slavery. 

Pe Alseoty in 1089 Pedered an end to be put te all recruitment on the eastern 
coast of Africa, where it had presented inconveniences, and I afterwards pre- 
scribed that those kinds of operations should be restricted on the western coast. 
In short, I wished that all the questions raised by African emigration should be 
i i care, 

yg 7 oe came with the Queen of Great Britain, by which her 
Majesty consents to authorize in the provinces of India submitted to her Crown 
the engagement of labourers for our colonies, on the sume conditions as those 
observed for the English possessions. ATG 

“ We must, therefore, find in India, in the French possessions in Africa, and 
in the countries where slavery is proscribed, all the free labourers of whom we 
stand in need. Under such circumstances I desire that the African recruitment 
shall be completely abandoned by French commerce, from the day on which the 
treaty concluded with her Britannic Majesty shall come into operation, and for 
the whole period of its duration. If this treaty should cease to exist, the recruit- 
ment, if recognized as indispensable and without inconvenience, can only be 
resumed in virtue of an express authorization. 

“You will, therefore, be pleased to take the necessary measures that this 
decision may receive its full effect from the Ast July, 1862, and that the intro- 
duction of negroes recruited after that period on the coast of Africa be inter- 
dicted in the French colonies. . 5 ee a ei 

“ Whereupon, I pray God to have you in His holy keeping, ieieediniaiai 

The French journals exult greatly over the success of their arms 
in Anam. The Viceroy of Cambodia, it is said, has submitted, and 
the province may therefore be considered French. The invaders 
expect to have full possession of Anam in two years. The king still 
holds out, threatens any subject with death who holds intercourse 
with the French, and has executed his conmander-in-chief. 1 he 
French are badly served in Auam, or do not understand the East. 
The moment they are in possession of Hue they can depose the King 
and make any treaty they please with his son, or brother, or other 
natural enemy, including any concessions to themselves they like. 
Till then, they are merely throwing away power in an effort to retain 
an outlying province with troops who are thinned daily by disease. 
The troops from China, we perceive, are coming home, so that France 
will soon have no expeditions abroad except in Cambodia and at 
Rome. 

M. Mirés’s trial ended on Thursday, and he was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment, as was his colleague, M. Solar. _Count 
Siméon was declared civilly responsible for the losses of depositors in 
the Railway Bank, and M. de Chassepot, M. de Ponta'ba, and Count 
de Poret were acquitted. Nothing came out at the trial affecting 
the reputation of the persons round the Court with whose names 
rumour has been so busy, and the trial was chiefly remarkable for 
some shameless attempts to discredit the witnesses against M. Mirés. 
Four persons, for example, testified one after another, that an expert 
whose evidence had gone heavily against M. Mirés, had announced 
himself to the Bank in this fashion : “ I am the expert, the venomous 
beast, charged to conceal all that is good and exaggerate all that is 
bad in M. Mirés’s affairs.” . 

The defeats of Government in the provinces still continue, Or- 
leanists being continually elected. One candidate who was defeated, 
publishes a story which, true or false, is too good to be lost: “M. 





i, 

X——, who failed to be re-elected member of the Council-General of 
his department, has demanded that the election be annulled on the 
ground that his competitor addressed by post to the electors of the 
department visiting-cards, bearing the names of M. X —— inscribed 
ou them, but not prepaid. Each elector having had to pay three 
sous for the letter was furious, and exclaimed in such terms as 
‘Oh, the wretched miser! or, ‘M. X wishes for my vote, and 
he will not even pay the postage of the letter requesting it! I wil] 
vote for M. Z 3’ and M. Z was elected by a large majority, 
It remains to be seen whether such a trick vitiates the election” 
Coppock was a clumsy blunderer beside that genius. 

M. Walewski, as President of the Exhibition of Industry, informed 
the exhibitors that the improvements of Paris were “ miracles of 
redility,” and it is added that the works which already excite great 
discontent must continue, as the workmen must be fed. 

















Staly.—The Italian Parliament has been busy with work, and has 
passed one most important bill. It is an Act enabling Government 
to seize any convent or monastery it may require, either for barracks, 
hospitals, or schools, and distribute the inmates among other religious 
houses of their own order. This Act practically enables the Adminis. 
tration to suppress any religious house it pleases, by merely marchi 
a few soldiers into it, and to punish any house of the kind whie 
disseminates treason in the most crushing style. The Act is revolu. 
tionary, but it seems acceptable in Italy, and anything which 
diminishes the number, wealth, or influence of monks, is beneficial to 
society. The bill for expending 20,000,000/. on Neapolitan railways 
has also passed, and will do much towards finding work for the dis- 
tressed classes. Some members actually proposed that no one should 
be employed on the works but parent » patriots, and the proposi- 
tion, instead of being laughed down, excited a debate so angry, that 
the sitting was suspended. 

An account of the state of affairs in Naples will be found in another 
column, but we may add here that General Cialdini has been appointed 
to the command, and his plan is to send flying columns to me the 
brigands into the open country, and there destroy them. The respect- 
able classes are to be urged to self-defence and reinforcements are 
declined. The brigands, as fast as seized, should be sent to Sardinia, 
and there settled as military colonists, under strong discipline. 
Killing them is a very clumsy remedy for an evil produced by — 
dering mismanagement. 

From Rome we have only rumours of the ill health of the Pope. 

Garibaldi has issued an address from Caprera, calling on Italian 
ladies to form benevolent societies for the poor. The idea is ob- 
viously derived from England. He says: 

“* Some foreign ladies have formed the design of improving the condition of our 
people, morally and materially. 
“They say that a political liberty acquired by the greater portion of the pe- 
ninsula does not suffice for the great mass of the people. They must likewise 
materially partake of its benefits, and attain that degree of education which can 
alone emancipate them from the degrading prejudices in which the corrupt portion 
of mankind are desirous of maintaining them. 
“ Food, employment, and education are the objects which their generous hearts 
ardently wish to bestow. Woman, with her innate tendency to educate a family, 
is more fit for such a purpose than man. She is more delicate in feeling and 
more generous, 
“ There exist already among us societies of mutual aid, societies of the working 
classes, and these institutions are deserving of all praise. But do the wealthier 
classes, occupying a higher standing in the social scale, come down to meet the 
children of the poor? Do they visit their huts to get acquainted with their 
privations and sufferings? No. 
“ These societies, composed mostly of men of worth, but without wealth, carry 
words of comfort and sympathy to the bed of the infirm, to the hovel of the 
destitute, but often nothing else than words of comfort and sympathy. 
“* Let the powerful of the earth approach the poor; let them comfort, educate, 
and assist them ; then will disappear in human society that immense gulf which 
separates the poor from the rich, which often makes them enemies, and in many 
parts of Europe makes the labouring classes desirous of upsetting social order 
and proscribing the masters as the only means in their opinion of bettering their 
own condition in this world, which, for them, is a world of misery and affliction.” 





Grrmany.—The Emperor of Austria, it is stated, was not himself 
unwilling to receive the address of the Hungarian Diet. The am- 
bassadors in Vienna, however, and more especially Lord Blomfield, 
represented that if he received the address he would acknowledge 
himself not legally king, which might produce legal difficulties, and 
would offer a loophole for French or other interference. This advice 
was accepted, and a rescript of which we annex the text forwarded 
to Pesth: 

“ Francis Joseph I., by the grace of God, Emperor of Austria, Apostolic Kin 
of Hungary, &c. We offer our greeting to our barons of the empire, ecclesiastic 
and lay dignitaries, and representatives of our faithful kingdom of Hungary and 
the countries annexed, assembled in Diet in virtue of our Convocation of = 
2, 1861. Although we have been greatly surprised on learning the debates that 
have taken place in the Chamber of Representatives concerning our rights as 
sovereign, as well as the attacks directed against the hereditary right which be- 
longs to us incontestably according to law, we nevertheless thought that we ought 
to consider them rather as the manifestation of the tary excit t of 
certain passionate speakers than as the faithful expression of the seatiments of 
our assembled Diet. 

“ But since a positive expression has been given to these erronzous views both 
in the form and the drawing up of the humble address wb* 2 has been destined 
for us, we consider it to be our first duty, in order to preserve t'e humble respect 
that is due to our royal person and our royal hereditary rights—a respect waich 
the throne and its dignity demand by good right, and wich has been set aside in 
this address of the States and representatives by their discarding the forms legally 
used—to reject the address anh, in violation of the royal rights, is not addressed 
to the hereditary King of Hungary; we have, nevertheless, the strong desire to 
pronounce without reticence on the questions of high importance contained in the 
address of the magnates and ee, and consequently we seriously in- 
vite the Upper Estates and the representatives to submit to us the address, 
observing the course followed by the Coronation Diet of 1790, under such a form 








that its acceptance may be in harmony with the dignity of the Crown, which it 
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is our duty to preserve against all attack, and with our hereditary sovereign 
jghts. For the rest, we still retain for you our good-will and imperial grace. 

“ Vienna, June 30.” ‘ “Francis Joseru. 

On receipt of the rescript, the members who had been informed of 
the interference of the diplomatist, agreed to amend the address, 
which was done, and the Emperor accepted the amended document, 
thanking the Diet for its dutiful readiness to comply with his wishes, 
and promising a speedy and full reply. There is hope still that the 
Emperor will offer terms which it is possible to accept, i.e. a separate 
Ministry, the laws of 1848, and some compromise as to the em- 
ployment of the teres. The Hungarians, we believe, though de- 
sirous of being defended by their own people, would not be unwilling 
to guarantee all the Emperor’s territories, Venetia excepted. ‘The 
object of the Court, on the other hand, is to obtain troops for the 
defence of the Italian province. It is believed that, should these 
concessions be made, M. von Schmerling will resign, and the Reichs- 
zath will be remodelled by the introduction of the direct representa- 
tion for the Lower House, in place of the present scheme of election 
by local diets. 

The King of Prussia has terminated the ministerial crisis, and the 

uestion of investiture by the following proclamation ; 

“We, William, by the Grace of God, King of Prussia, &c., make known by 
these presents—W mn, by the providence of God, we were called to ascend the 
Royal throne of Prussia, we signified our solemn intention to carry on the Govern- 
ment graciously committed to our care in accordance with the laws and constitu- 
tion of the kingdom. Our predecessors upon the throne have handed down to us 
the time-honoured custom of the hereditary homage which is offered to the 
Kings of Prussia on their accession to the throne by the country. This custom 
we hold as an inviolable right of our Crown, and would also preserve the same 
for our successors in the Government. In consideration, however, of the changes 
which have been introduced into the constitution of the monarchy, under the 
auspicious reign of our much-beloved brother, King Frederick William IV. of 
blessed memory, we have determined, in place of the hereditary Huldigung, to 
renew the solemn ceremony of coronation, by means of which the hereditary 
Royal dignities were established in our House by our illustrious ancestor King 
Frederick William I. While humbly bowing in the face of God, and earnestly 
praying for the blessing of the Almighty upon ourselyes and our beloved coun- 
try, we will bear testimony to the sacred and imperishable rights of the throne 
to which we have been called by the grace of God at the ceremony of coronation, 
in presence of the members of both Houses of the Landtag, and of other wit- 
nesses summoned by us from all the provinces of our kingdom, and we will there 
strengthen anew that union between our Houce and the people of Prussia whicii 
has been already knit together by a glorious history. Accordingly, we shall, in 
common with the Queen our consort, celebrate our solemn coronation in the 
month of October of this year, in our capital and residence of the city of Kinigs- 
berg, reserving for a subsequeut time the announcement of further and more 
particular directions upon the ceremonial procedure, as also upon the solemn entry 
to take place on our return to our capital and residence of the city of Berlin, 

“ Given in our capital and residence of the city of Berlin on the third of the 
aaonth July, 1861. “ WiLLiaM.” 

This is supposed to imply the King’s intention to adhere to the 
constitution. The coronation will take place in October. A rumour 
is afloat that the King intends to visit the camp at Chalons, but it is 
not confirmed. 


Russia. —A severe financial, crisis is reported from St. Petersburg, 
but the details are too vague to be intelligible. It would appear, 
however, that the factories are closing partly in consequence of the 
emancipation of the serfs, which also is es a great excitement 
among the peasantry. Three~bundred ¢meufes are said to have 
occurred, the most important of which is thus described in the official 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg : 

“ A similar agitation prevailed in the district of Kerensk. The centre of this 
agitation was the village of Kandievka, belonging to M. Velkoff. The principal 
instigator and head of the movement was a peasant, of the name of Léonti \¢- 
gostseff, living at Vyssokoie. This man, a dissenter, had acquired an immense 
influence over the inhabitants of the surrounding districts, In consequence of 
his interpretation of the imperial manifesto, he had so gained upon the peasantry 
as to be generally invited to come to the different villages to explain the inten- 
tions of his majesty. Horses were sent to —_ him, and upon his arrival the 
crowd would raise him on their shoulders, or place him upon a temporary plat- 
form, from which he could harangue them. To such an extent, indeed, did 
his influence prevail, that he might have raised taxes if he had chosen. 

‘ General Dreniakine, without losing a moment, then proceeded from Tcher- 
nogag to Kandievka, with three companies under his command. In the hope of 
coming to a peaceable arrangement with the peasants he delayed the employ- 
ment of force for two days longer. But all efforts on his . as well as that of 
the village priest and other influential persons, proved ineffectual. General 
Dreniakine, after a last and vain attempt to persuade the misguided men to 
return to their duty, declared that he would order the soldiers to fire. ‘Do as 
you like,’ they cried. The order was given. There were assembled in the street 
about a thousand men, out of a population of some seven thousand. The troops 
fired three times, Between each discharge attempts were made, but in vain, to 
induce the insurgents to give up their resistauce. The cause of this deplorable 
obstinacy did not appear till afterwards. Yégostseff had previously exhorted them 
to stand fast against the fire of the military, as after three discharges they would 
receive their liberty, and be made unconditionally free for life.” Pings 

The conscription, which has been suspended for six years, will, it 
is reported, be resumed this year, more especially in Poland, where 
the Government still manifests a disposition to rely on force alone. 





" Yarkry.-Long accounts have reached England of the death of the 

late, and accession of the present, Sultan. The direct cause of the 
death of Abdul Mejid seems to have been disease of the lungs, 
brought on by intemperance. Just before his death he summoned 
his brother, and, it is said, earnestly exhorted him to continue in his 
own path of reform. He expired at ten o’clock on the 25th June, 
and at twelve o’clock his brother received as Sultan the respects 
of his Ministers, and heralds announced his accession to the throne. 
The deceased sovereign was buried at three o’clock in a tomb which 
had built for himself near the Mosque of Selim. The first act of 


ives excepted, and reduce his own civil jist to 840,000/. a year, 


to pay his debts, which, it is believed, they will very nearly eover, 
and the third was to depose the Seraskier, or commander-in-chief of 
the army. This noble, a relative by marriage of the late Sultan, was 
the very foundation and support of the system of peculation carried 
on for some years, and the greatest and wealthiest subject in the 
empire. He was sent for to the palace, and told to wait in the ves- 
tibule among the servants. He resisted angrily, till informed that this 
was the Sultan’s order, when he submitted with true Oriental resig- 
nation, and was conveyed under arrest to his own house, where his 
papers and accounts will be investigated. He will probably die of 
consumption in a week or two, a disease apt to attack enemies of 
the reigning Sulian, and his accounts be summarily closed by the con- 
fiscation of his plunder. The Sultan then issued a hatt, or procla- 
mation, very general in its terms, with the exception of this para- 
graph : 

“| also firmly proclaim that my desire for the prosperity of my subjects will 
know no distinction, and that those of my people who are of ditferent religions or 
races shall find in me the same justice, the same solicitude, the same persever- 
ance in assuring their poe - The progressive development of the rich re- 
sources with which God has endowed our empire, the true progress of the welfare 
which isto result therefrom for all who live under the shadow of my imperial 
power, and the independence of my great empire, shall be the object of my con- 
stant thoughts.” . 

Much is expected of the new, monarch, a hale, hearty man of thirty, 
with one wife, who does not drink or smoke, is a capital shot, and 
plays the piano, One of the first acts of his reign was to promote 
his music-master to the rank of Pasha. The new Seraskier is Namik 
Pasha, an honest and able, but fanatical officer, said to have been 
mixed up unpleasantly with the Jeddah massacre. 

Spain.—An insurrection of some kind has oceurred and been sup- 
pressed in Loja. The insurgents, some three hundred in number, 
seized the town, uttering some Republican and, it is said, Protestant 
eries. A body of troops mt against the town, and dispersed 
them through the country. Marshal O’ Donnell has issued orders to 
all local officials to deal severely with disturbers of public order. 
The generals who betrayed San Domingo to the Spaniards have re- 
ceived large grants of forfeited estates. 

‘Purtugal.—Le Monde publishes a bitter article on the position of 
this country : 

“ Everybody is aware that Lisbon, the capital of that little British entrepot 
called Portugal, is now the part of Europe most infected with St. Simonianism, 
Rationalism, Voltairianism—in short, with progress generally. ‘The insults to 
which the Sisters of Charity have been exposed in the streets of that capital, 
and the slanders of a degraded press against those holy women, are symptoms 
which give a very accurate idea of the moral condition of a nation once the most 
distinguished for its Catholicism. At first sight it is not at all surprising that a 
nation under such influences should recognize the pretended Kingdom of Italy. 
However, if we examine the situation of Portugal with regard to Spain there is 
some ground for surprise. After all, what has passed in Italy, if not the 
tion of the weak by the strong, contrary to all right, justice, and treaties? What 
is this approbation of the work of Garibaldi and Cavour, if not an encouragement 
to all future annexationists? Should there ever arise at Madrid a Ministry 
careless of the commandment against picking and stealing, and holding the 
opinion that the States of his Portuguese Majesty would be a very desirable 
addition to the dominion of Queen Isabella; if that Government, encouraged 
by the recognition of accomplished facts in Italy, and relying im conse- 
quence on the neutrality of England (whom it would not be disposed to 
insult by supposing she could have two weights and two measures, and by 
thinking she would disapprove in Spain what she sanctioned at Turin); 
if, we say, Spain should suddenly, without any declaration of war, and without 
some, march an army of one hundred thousand men on Lisbon ; if she sent 
vefore her army some few bags of gold to rouse the disaffected and foment treason 
even in the King’s Cabinet; if, in short, imitating the great Cavour, she expelled 
the legitimate sovereign and appealed, in the Italian fashion, to universal suffrage 
to ratify her conquest, what would the King of Portugal say? What protest 
would England make? Would not Spain be justitied in replying—‘ Modern 
right has been proclaimed in London. Now, modern right is nothing but the 
glorification of force and accomplished facts supported by your principles. I 
annex Portugal, to which I have, at least, as much right as Piedmont has to 
Naples.’ It must be admitted that the new right is a death-blew for little 
Portugal.” 

Gimrrira.—The latest news from America is to the 29th ult., and the 
principal topic of discussion was the possibility of compromise. The 
assertion that proposals of peace had been received was officially de- 
nied by the Secretary of State, but the Republican journals, indig- 
nant at the slow progress of the war, reaflirm their statements. The 
New York Herald, orgau of the Democrats, makes the following pro- 
fligate proposal : 

* Instead of shedding the blood of our fellow-men, let as, North and South, 
unite to resent this threatened interference on the part of England, and to with- 
draw San Domingo from the greedy grasp of Spain. Let half of the Northern 
and half of the Southern army join hands in a common cause, and proceed direct] 
to drive the British power out of Canada, and after that to drive the Spanis 
power out of San Domingo. We have the strength to do it, and why should we 
not have the will? What would sooner promote the reconciliation of the North 
and South, and make loyal! the rebellious ranks? Let us, in view of foreign war 
and prestige, settle our differences and vindicate our national honour. We admit 
that, if we invade Canada, we shall have to fight the British fleet; but as that 
seems inevitable in any case, we might as well be on the aggressive as the de- 
fensive side. Why should we waste our strength and imperil our greatness by 
domestic strife, which exposes us to all the dangers that now menace us? Let us 
combine against the common enemy, and dispute the supremacy of the Mistress 
of the Seas. We have had enough of British treachery, and we are indeed a 
suicidal people if we remain so divided among ourselves as to become the prey 
of a Power that would gladly hail our utter dismemberment and ruin.” : 
This may be taken as a sign that the Meradd is aware England will 
not assist the South, as it had — and believed. Congress has 
met, and the President’s Message will contain a full exposition of his 
policy. Meanwhile the central foree of the North, lying in and 
around Washington, amounts to fifty-six thousand men, of whom 
fifteen hundred are regulars and six hundred marines. It has been 
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secret chief of the Secessionists, in whose house large stores of} were thrown ovet itt Consequence ; and that the said John Smith, 


arms were discovered. The local police commissioners, in revenge, 
disbanded the police, who were replaced by soldiers under the com- 
mand of a provost-marshal. A skirmish had occurred on the Poto- 
mac, in which the Federalists were defeated. The commander of the 
cutter Freeborn had thrown up breastworks at Maltheras, and was 
returning to the Freeborn for cannon, when he was attacked by 
fifteen hundred Confederates. The Federalists endeavoured to swim 
to the vessel, and the commander opened fire, but only a sailor and the 
captain were killed. Various call thivadelon are reported, but no- 
thing of any moment. 

From the South we learn that Harper’s Ferry was evacuated be- 
cause the position was untenable, and that an ordinance legalizing a 
guerilla war agaivst the Western Virginians had passed the State 
Legislature. ‘The New or Federalist Government of the State has, 
however, been acknowledged at Washington, and General Pierpoint, 
of Marion county, elected governor. Large appropriations for the 
war had been made by the Southern Congress, including 29,130,000 
dollars for the pay of one hundred regiments of infantry. The banks 
have been relieved from specie payment, and General Pillow has for- 
bidden the payment of any debts to the North. Mr. Russell has 
left the South, and wrote last from Cairo. In his last letter, he com- 
pletely confirms the worst accounts of the lawlessness of the South, 
which, he says, is governed by mob ruffianism, and the scene of hourly 
unchecked murders. Property is safe, but no man’s life. 

The latest accounts, dated the 29th June, informs us that it is in- 
tended to occupy Richmond before the 20th July, and to ask Con- 
gress for a loan of fifty millions sterling, at seven per cent., for a great 
* increase to the regular army, anda National Guard of one hundred 
thousand men.” 


Yume. 
Monpay, Jury Stu. 
A poLiticaL association in the West Riding, called the Armley 
Reform Association, has accused Sir J. Ramsden of breaking his 
pledges, by not supporting Parliamentary Reform and the abolition 
of the Paper Duty. Sir J. Ramsden, in his reply, defends his poli- 
tical consistency, charges his accusers with garbling and falsifying his 
speeches, and reads them the following severe lesson : 

“ You will not, therefore, be surprised at my informing you that I cannot so 
greatly insult the West Riding as to accept the Armley Reform Association as 
a type of the honesty or morality of those whom I should acknowledge to be my 
judges; and still less can I admit them to be a sample of the sound intelligence 
and liberality of the electors of the West Riding. 

“ So far from reflecting the sentiments of that great and influential body by 
whom I was returned to Parliament, I should imagine that the members of the 
Armley Reform Association constituted a very small section of self-styled Liberals, 
extreme in their opinions, and intolerant in their acts; and who, refusing a public 
man the exercise either of his discretion or independence, would also mischiev- 
ously absolve him from all real responsibility by degrading him from a represen- 
tative into a delegate. 

« The vast majority of the Liberal electors of the West Riding, whom I am 
pave to represent, can have no yo gd with such pernicious doctrines—they 
snow how to estimate aright the higher principles of representative government, 
which they and I hold in common, and although occasional differences may arise 
as to the best time and mode of giving effect to our common principles, they 
would be as! d on that t to identify theraselves with the intolerance of 
the Armley Reform Association, and fetter the representation of the ‘ greatest 
constituency in the reali’ with such conditions and restrictions as would render 
it, in the eyes of every man of sound principle and right feeling, not the highest 
honour to be sought, but the most conspicuous degradation to be avoided.” 

At the next election Sir J. Ramsden will probably learn that smart 
writing of that kind is a very costly enjoyment. 

— ‘Ihe second day’s meeting of the National Rifle Association, 
held at Wimbledon, went off much better than the first. The com- 
petitors had got accustomed to the wind, and the shooting was ex- 
cellent. Sergeant Duggan, of the 26th Lancashire Rifles, was first 
in the general contest for the Queen’s prize, that is the contest 
among all comers, the first twenty of whom receive each a superb 
Whitworth rifle, and then compete among each other for the great 
prize. Mr. Duggan scored 23, and eleven other competitors from 
17 to 20. Mr. Koss, the champion shot of last year, was not even in 
the list. A considerable company watched the proceedings, which 
will not end till Saturday next, but even on the great day, not above 
eleven thousand volunteers are expected to be present. ‘The choice of | 
Wimbledon Common as the place for the next review is much objected | 
to, as the station is small and the ground rough, cut up, and over- 
grown with furze. The volunteers are called on to support the 
National Association, which, as yet, they have not sufliciently done. 

— The Metropolis Roads Commissioners have decided that Mr. 
Train must take up his tramways on the Bayswater-road. ‘The | 
opinion of the neighbourhood seems very much divided, but as a rule 
those who keep carriages and the tradesmen are opposed to the tram- 
ways, aud those who travel by omnibus support them. ‘They cer- 
tainly do not cause accidents in the Champs Elysées. 

— Captain R. F. Burton and Mr. J. Hunt, Secretary to the Eth- 
nological Society, have written to the Zimes partially defending Mr. | 
du Chaillu for his attack on Mr. Malone. ‘The latter, it is agreed, 
gave great provocation, as the meeting was not convened to try Mr. 
du Chaillu, but to hear a paper by Captain Burton. Mr. Malone 
distinetly denied Mr. du Chaillu’s honesty. There seems, from their 
letiers, little doubt that Mr. du Chaillu was justified in resenting an 
unwarrantable attack, and as little that he adopted a mode of so 
doing long since exploded in civilized society. 

— The coroner’s jury who inquired into the cause of the recent 
accident on the North Staffordshire line, have returned the following 
verdict : “ That the train was travelling at too great a speed, and the 





John Tamms, and Robert Gardner were thereby killed.” It seems 
proved that the sleepers on the spot where the accident took place 
were very rotten, and some of the chair fastenings were out. here 
was an effort to prove that the oscillation of the engine at its high 
speed—forty miles an hour—“ burst” the road. 

— A careful experiment with various steam-ploughs is now got 
on at Garforth, near Leeds, under the superintendence of the Roy. 
Agricultural Society. 

— Mr. Roundell Palmer, the new Solicitor-General, met the 
electors of Richmond on the 9th inst. After a compliment to 
Mr. Rich, who had retired partly from ill-health and partly from 
deference to Government, Mr. Palmer a to say that he 
had never sought the Solicitor-Generalship, He had lost his seat 
because he could not agree with Lord Palmerston on the China war, 
and had remained out of Parliament because he could not follow 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, while he could not bind his conscience 
with the pledges asked by the popular constituencies. Lord Pal- 
merston knew the principles he had professed ; and he also must have 
been aware that he would not swerve from them. Notwithstanding 
this, he had thought well to honour him with the office of Solicitor. 
General. He must confess himself not to be indifferent to that feel- 
ing of ambition which was common among men, but he hoped that 
in accepting office under the Government he was chiefly moved by 
that more honourable ambition to serve his country to the best of his 
power. His principles might be summed up ina few points. He 
was at present, and always had been, an ardent lover of the people, 
and an ardent lover and advocate of civil and religious liberty ; but 
he was not one who had courted the name of Liberal rather than 
follow the principles that term expressed ; neither had he, to earn a 
credit for superior liberality, supported measures which, although 
popular with a certain class, were what he considered detrimental to 
the interests of the country. On the other hand, he was most heartil 
attached to the mixed form of Government under which he lived 
and to the great institutions of the country in Church and State ; 
and no one could be more determined to hand them down to pos- 
terity as unimpaired as he had found them. But that attachment 
was not blind and unreasoning. He thought war a curse, but would 
maintain the national honour at any cost. The Oxford University, 
it is understood, still intends to elect Mr. Palmer on the next ya- 
caney. 

— A ship has just been turned out of Mr. Langley’s yard, Dept- 
ford-green, which it is supposed cannot sink. She is divided into 
separate compartments, oa separate decks, the two lower decks not 
communicating with each other. If, therefore, the bottom were in- 
jured or torn away, the ship would still float, while in case of fire the 
space between decks might be filled with water like a tank. The 
vessel is of 1100 tons burden, and is intended for the Cape line. 
— Acricket match of a somewhat novel description was played 
at Lord’s, on Saturday, between eleven members of the Government 
side of the House of Commons and eleven of “ her Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition,” each side having the services of a professional bowler. ‘The 
result was a decided triumph for the latter, the score being—Go- 
vernment, 90 and 51; the Opposition, 128 and 14 (9 wickets to go 
down). ‘ 

TurEspay, JwLy 97TH. 
— Mr. J. R. Hind has suggested that the very singular appear- 
ance presented by the sky on the evening of Sunday, 30th June, was 
caused by the earth being enveloped in the tail of the comet. Mr. 
E. J. Lowe accordingly writes to the Zimes to describe this appear- 
ance. He says: “ Without being aware that the comet’s tail was 
surrounding us, yet being struck by the singularity of the appear- 
ance, I recorded in the day-book the following; ‘A singular yellow 
phosphorescent glare, very like diffused Aurora Borealis, yet being 
daylight such Aurora would scarcely be noticeable. The comet 
itself had a much more hazy appearance than it has had since that 
evening.” 
— A deputation of Mexican bondholders, on Monday, presented 
a memorial to Lord John Russell, praying attention to the robbery 
of six hundred thousand dollars, the breach of contracts assigning 
the Customs revenue, the necessity of appointing agents to reccive 
these assignments, and the frittering away of the Church property, 
amounting to sixty millions, and which ought to have been used to 
pay foreign creditors. In reply, Lord J. Russell stated that, with 
regard to the first point the bondholders had, in fact, been robbed 
by the persons then holding power, and that the Mexican Govern- 
ment were bound to make it good. As to the second, there are 
various payments out of the Customs duties, including some to the 
French. The agreements with Captains Dunlop and Aldham, how- 
ever, must be carried out. Upon the third point he was not pre- 
pared to answer. He mentioned that Sir Charles Wyke was very 
anxious that the British claimants should be satisfied, and was exces- 
sively indignant at the disappearance of the Church property. He 
(Lord J. Kussell) had reason to know that the French Government 
took a view similar to that of the English, and that, from the con- 
tinued breaking of pledges by the various Mexican Administrations, . 
they saw the necessity of speaking firmly. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were disposed to do the same. 
— Mr. Turnbull, the gentleman who recently resigned his place 
at the State Paper Office in consequence of a memorial representir 
that, as a Catholic he could not be safely entrusted with histor | 
records, has brought an action against the Secretary to th 
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«That Mr. Turnbull is not only a Roman Catholic, but an avowed 

defender and admirer of the Jesuits, for whom he expresses, in his 

Life of Father Southwell a ‘natural bias,’ aud holds them ‘in the 

highest veneration, honour, and esteem,” and has, in the same work, 

manifested this ‘natural bias,’ by calling the Jesuit priest, Garnet, 
who was implicated in the Gunpowder Plot, a ‘well-known martyr,’ 
and the conspiracy of Babington against the life of Elizabeth and 
the State of England, a ‘ gallant confederacy ;’ that in another work 
he designated the Reformation a ‘ mischievous event,’ and has declared 
that he would rather be condemned with a Papist than saved with a 
Puritan.” Mr. Turnbull was summoned, and deposed that he was ap- 
ointed by the Master of the Rolls, whom he had never seen, to calendar 
fooien State papers between the accession of Edward VI. and 1688, 
at eight guineas a sheet, which sum he expended on books of refer- 
ence. “ My duty was to make a full and complete abstract of every 
document to be found among the foreign State papers, whatever the 
language, to arrange them chronologically, print them with full and 
complete index, and such remarks and introductions as might be 
necessary relative to the number of pages, condition of document, 
whether injured by fire, damp, or otherwise, and, in short, to present 
to the world a complete view of the nature of each document. I did 
my best to perform my duty ; my whole heart was in it, and I had 
the public and the Master of the Rolls to satisfy. (The witness here 
became somewhat affected.) My first volume was completed and 
published in January, 1861. This is the volume. My second, com- 
rising Mary’s reign, is now ready. In the first volume there is very 
ittle allusion to religious matters. In the second, the only exception 
is asermon in Italian, which I found to be by Cardinal Pole, a trans- 
lation from one delivered in English. There are documents referring 
to religion, but none important ; not one relating to the Reformation ; 
merely gossip of the day. I had not come to the Thirty Years’ War, 
nor to the periods mentioned in the letters of Mr. Bird. If I could 
have used photographs T could not have made a more correct abstract 
of the documents.” The assistant-keeper of records, Mr. Duffus 
Hardy, denied that the papers contained any religious or controversial 
matter, or that Mr. Turnbull had been specially supervised, evi- 
dence confirmed by the Reverend J. T. Brewer, reader at the Rolls. 
On the following day the Chief Justice summed up strongly in 
favour of Mr. Turnbull. “Tf,” said he, “ Mr. Turnbull were guilty 
of the misconduct of which the defendant appears to think him 
capable, he would be a most odious man. What are his antecedents ? 
He is a man who has passed the middle period of life with honour 
and distinction, an accomplished scholar, known as such to men of all 
nations. Could Mr. Bird, from such antecedents, fairly draw the 
conclusions to which, it is said, he has arrived? When the order of 
the Jesuits was first established, it was founded on principles of most 
enlightened beneficence, but some Jesuits deserve one character, and 
some another. Mr. Bovill is right when he says that the very word 
Jesuitical has been taken to mean the same thing as deceitful ; but 
can it be said that when Mr. Turnbull expresses his estcem and reve- 
rence for the Jesuits he means that he advocates deceit? Tie has 
been held up as a subject of Protestant panic because he calls Gar- 
nett a martyr; and Mr. Bovill says of the plaintiff that he admires a 
man guilty of treason. But let me tell you that the trial of Garnett 
has been much discussed; and in the State Trials during the times of 
the Stuarts there are to be found instances of convictions which any 
man capable of weighing criminal evidence must look upon with great 
dissatisfaction. There has been a controversy on two in particular. 
Sidney and Lord William Russell have been called martyrs. Is it 
fair, then, to say that Mr. Turnbull sanctions treason when he takes 
one side of a controversy ? Many people will agree with Mr. Turn- 
bull, when he uses with reference to Babington’s plot the term 
‘gallant confederacy ;’? but although Babington pleaded ‘ Guilty,’ 
he said he formed one of a band of gentlemen who had determined to 
release Mary Queen of Scots, and that he had been led away by one 
man, who advised the death of Elizabeth.” The jury “ee verdict 
for the defendant. Mr. Turnbull has been hardly used, but his action 
was ill advised. The right to comment on the propriety of any 
Government appointment is too well established to be resisted. No 
amount of such actions could prevent a Member of Parliament from 
saying what he liked about any appointment, or the Press from re- 
porting his speech. 

— Mr. Athertoa, Attorney-General, has been re-elected for Dur- 
ham without opposition. Hs election speech contained nothing of 
interest. 

— A amusing case was heard on Monday before the Divorce Court. 
Mr. F. Radford, a builder, applied for judicial separation from his 
wife on the ground of cruelty. From the first three weeks of their 
marriage his wife had treated him cruelly, spat on him, beaten, and 
bit him. Twice she locked him up in his bedroom without any cause 
whatever. One day in bed she thumped him, kicked him, grinned at 
him, and pulled off the bed-clothes. The witness narrated various 
other acts of cruelty, which terminated in his being laid up with fever 
of the brain. In cross-examination, Mr. Radford admitted having 
called his wife a strumpet. ‘Three or four witnesses corroborated his 
statements, as did his wife in part, but she added that he called her 
foul names, put his arm round her and hurt her, threw sugar into 
ber eyes, threatened her child, spat at her often, and assaulted her in 
various ways. Sir Cresswell Cresswell observed that a man seldom 
condéscended to come into Court to defend himself from his wife, 
and the jury found that the happy We had been mutually guilty 
of cruelty, and mutually condoned each other’s offences. 


Wepnespay, Jury 10rn. 
— A case of some interest has been tried at the Court of Common 
Pleas. A Lieutenant Allen, of the $2nd N.L, was convicted by 


an Indian court-martial of the manslaughter of a native, and sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. He was at first imprisoned in 
the Agra Fort, but then sent home, and shifted from prison to prison, 
till he applied for a writ of habeas corpus. ‘The writ was granted, 
and on investigation the detention was pronounced illegal, and he , 
was set at liberty. He now sought to recover damages against the 
Duke of Cambridge as having signed the warrant which led to his 
illegal detention and transfers. The jury feund a verdict for the 
plaintiff, fixing damages at 2904, a singular verdict, as the Duke only 
acted in his official capacity, and had no idea but that he was bene- 
fiting’ Mr. Allen in sanctioning his transfer to England. Five pounds 
damages would have marked the illegality of the forms observed, and 
met the justice of the case. 

— A public meeting of the officers of the merchant marine was 
held on ‘Tuesday at the London ‘Tavern, to consider the Government 
regu'ations under which the masters and mates of merchant vessels 
may be enrolled as officers to the royal naval reserve force, and to 
consider how the owners, masters and officers of the merchant service 
might effectually assist the Government in procuring the number of 
scamen required to complete the force: W. 5S. Lindsay, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. Mr. Lindsay said he was surprised to find only five 
thousand out of twenty thousand men belonging to the merchant 
service had entered the naval reserve. ‘They wanted their oflicers, 
and with regard to them the regulations proposed by the Admiralty 
were, that four hundred masters and mates of the mercantile service 
should be invited to join the reserve ; that they should consist of two 
classes—first, the masters of merchant vesscls who had obtained 
extra certificates under the Mereantile Marine and Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts, and who had for three years commanded vessels of not less 
than 500 tens burden ; and, secondly, of chief mates, who had sailed 
in that capacity two long voyages, in ships of similar tonnage, or who 
had served for two years in steamers of 700 tons. The first of those 
classes would be eligible as lieutenants or masters of the naval re- 
serve, and the second as sub-lieutenants, to rank with, but after, the 
lieutenants of the Royal Navy; the same arrangement to be made 
with the sub-licutenants. He wished to remind the meeting that the 
officers of the volunteers of shore ranked with, but after, their equals 
in the regular army, and that appeared to be a precedent for the pro- 
posals of the Government with regard to the naval reserve. The 
first-class officers would receive five shillings a day pay, and the 
second-class two shillings and sixpence while on drill, and when on 
service obtain the pay and allowances of the Royal Navy. No ob- 
jection was offered to the pay, the mecting confining themselves to 
the question of rank, on which the general feeling was expressed in 
the following resolution and speech by Captain Congalton: * That 
this meeting is of opinion that the ranks of licutenant and sub-lieu- 
tenant, offered by the Government, wi!l be accepted by the masters 
and mates of merchant vessels, provided that the rating shall imply 
equality with the corresponding rank in the Royal Navy, and that 
the officers of the reserve shall not be called upon to serve under any 
officer of inferior rank to that of commander in the Royal Navy.” 
He said the qualification required was such that it would place men 
of experience under those in the Royal Navy who had not seen any- 
thing like the service the officers in the merchant service had. There 
were very few who would agree to go in and rank after the oflicers 
of the Royal Navy, for that would be creating another class of officers. 
(Hear, hear.) What captain of a first-class ship would accept such 
terms? (Ulear, hear.) For himself, he would rather be pressed in 
an emergency into the Royal Navy as an able seaman, and serve at a 
gun, than accept the terms offered.” (Cheers.) One or two captains 
supported the Government proposal, but the resolution was carried, 
with another proposing that a memorial embodying the sense of the 
meeting should be transmitted to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

— Both Houses of Convocation met yesterday, when the report of 
the Lower House on Essays and Reviews was read in the Upper. The 
Bishop of Chichester said that upon that resolution a question would 
arise whether the Upper House would enter upon the subject of 
adopting that or any similar resolution with regard to the Zssays aad 
Reviews. Their Lordships were in a different position from the 
members of the Lower House, inasmuch as they were under the pre- 
sidency of his Grace the Archbishop, who, with the Bishop of Lon- 
don, might under certain circumstances be called upon to act ina 
judicial capacity, arising out of a suit which the Bishop of Salisbury 
had thought it right to institute against the Rev. Dr. Row- 
Jand Williams, vicar of Broad-Chalk in the diocese of Salisbury, 
one of the authors of Zssays and Reviews. If that should be the 
feeling of the Archbishop aud the Bishop of London, the other 
bishops would have to discuss the volume in their absence, and thus 
much of the weight which would otherwise attach to their decision 
would be lost. He would therefore propose a resolution adjourning 
the further consideration of the subject pending the course of the 
suit. The resolution was carried unanimously, and Convocation is 
accordingly rid of the question. Archdeacon Hale gave notice of a 
motion to be discussed next year for presenting au address to her 
Majesty, praying her to take into consideration the designs openly 
set forth by the enemies of the Church of England. The Rev. R. 
Seymour proposed an address to the Archbishop, praying him to lay 
down rules for the establishment of Protestant Sisters of Mercy, and 
the House was prorogued to the 13th of August. 

— Mr. W. Crabb, inspector of permanent works on the Great 
North of Scotland line, has met with his death in a somewhat sin- 
gular manner. He was standing on a ladder about eighteen feet 
from the ground, examining a water tank at the Dyce station, when 
the ladder slightly swayed. To steady himself, Mr. Crabb seized the 








handle of the stop-cock, and the water rushed out with a force which 
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swept him off the ladder. His head struck a rail, and he expired in 
ten minutes, his skull having been severely fractured. 

— Mr. Roundell Palmer, the new Solicitor-General, was elected 
for Richmond on Tuesday, without opposition. In returning thanks, 


“he observed that he hoped to support the great ends of the new 


Lord Chancellor, and move under him in the direction of legal reform. 
(Applause.) He fully believed that the office of Lord Chancellor 
was never in hands more promising than in Sir R. Betheli’s. It 
should not be his (Mr. Palmer’s) fault, at all events, so far as will 
was concerned, if the efforts of that high officer of state were not 
duly seconded. From him personally not much would be required 
by the Government in any other department, yet he would not omit 
to say that the policy of his friend, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, following as he did in the track pointed out beforehand 
by the successful triumphs of free trade, had his warm and cordial 
approbation. Of course, on particular measures of finance different 
opinions would exist; but as he was not the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he did not pretend to say that this tax and that tax was 
always the best to be taken off or put on. Such questions appeared 
to him not to be of that great importance which some people attri- 
buted to them, in comparison with the general character and ten- 
dency of the financial policy pursued in this country. The present 
character and tendency of that policy was to remove, as far as may be, 
all the remaining fetters of trade; and he was quite sure it would 
succeed. He thought the country might trust its foreign policy to 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell; and as for Reform: he 
should follow the lead of the Government while he remained in office. 

— The daily papers have failed to give any account of Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H., whose death occurred at Hampstead, on Saturday 
last, the 6th instant, at the ripe age of seventy-two. Had his death 
occurred some ten or twenty years ago, it could scarcely have failed 
to arrest attention, as, in his own line, very retrospective and anti- 
quarian it must be owned, and not much to the taste of the present 
generation, he was a “man of mark”—a follower of Hallam, and 
Sharon Turner, and Macaulay, as a student of early English litera- 
ture and constitutional history. He was of Israelite extraction, his 
father, Mr. M. Cohen, we believe, having lived and died a member of 
the Jewish religion. He was born in London, in 1788, but of his 
early education little or nothing is known, and indeed he rarely 
alluded to the days of his youth, even amongst his intimate friends. 
The leading events of his life are few. He was called to the bar 
about five-and-thirty years ago, at an age somewhat more than 
usually advanced ; he acted as one of the Commissioners on Muni- 
cipal Corporations, on which subject he published an able pamphlet ; 
he held for many years the post of Deputy-Keeper of the Records, 
and until within about a month of his death, though very feeble, 
he used to come daily into town by the omnibus from Hamp- 
stead, where he resided, and discharged his public duties with 
unremitting zeal, in spite of growing deafness and other in- 
firmities. He edited, about the year 1838, three volumes of im- 
portant documents from the Record Office, relating to the con- 
stitutional history of the thirteenth century, which were recognized 
at the time as a great addition to our antiquarian stores, and were 
printed at the expense and command of Government. About the 
same time he published a work embodying historic truth with fiction, 
under the title of the Merchant an? the Friar in which Marco Polo 
and Friar Bacon figure respectively, and are made to illustrate 
the constitutional history of the age in which they lived. Besides the 
above works, we believe that Sir Francis was the author of The 
Handbook: of Northern Italy. By his wife (who died eight or nine 
years since, and who was a daughter of the late Mr. Dawson Turner, 
of Great Yarmouth) he had four sons, of whom one is a clerk in the 
Houses of Parliament, another is a Jesuit priest, who narrowly 
escaped with his life in the recent massacre of Christians near 
Aleppo and Damascus, and the eldest is Mr. Francis Turner Pal- 
grave, of the Educational Department of the Privy Council Office, 
and is an occasional writer on subjects connected with art educational 
questions in Fraser and other periodicals, and the author of several 

ublications on those subjects. Sir Francis Palgrave received the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knighthood from the late King, 
in 1832, in recognition of his eminent services to literature. His 
house at Hampstead was “ the home and haunt” of many of the chief 
literary men and women of the age that is passing and has just passed 
away ; and his loss will be regretted, both at Hampstead and else- 
where, by a large circle of attached friends. 

Tuurspay, Juty lltx. 

—— The Queen’s birthday was celebrated yesterday, the Seeretaries 
of State giving State dinners, while a part of the capital was illu- 
minated. 

— A deputation waited on Lord Palmerston yesterday, at Cam- 
bridge House, to confer with his Lordship on the suppression of the 
slave trade. The deputation made no particular request, but the 
Premier stated that the Portuguese Government was very willing to 
suppress the trade, but had to deal with distant and corrupt officials. 
The Government of Spain had shown great want of sincerity, but 
had given the British Government a categorical explanation on the 
subject of slavery in San Domingo. The United States had recently 
done more to suppress the trade under their own flag than had been 
the case for a considerable time, and the emigration of “ free” labour 
from Africa, which was slavery in its purest and simplest form, had 
been stopped by order of the Emperor. Mr. Buxton, in the course 
of the interview, expressed a hope that the exportation of slaves from 
Whydah would be put an end to by foree, if need be. 

— The Red Sea Telegraph Company are negotiating for the 
transfer of their line of telegraph to the Government. A new line of 


telegraph has been successfully laid from Newhaven to Dieppe, but 
the Channel Islands telegraph is abandoned as not profitable. Mes. 
sages will be sent through the alternative line from Jersey to 
Contances. 

— Mr, W. R. Mackley, mentioned above as accused of falsifying 
the certificate of the death of his housekeeper, has been committe 
for trial on a graver charge. At the inquest, Mr. James Field, sur- 
geon, deposed that Mackley had asked him for advice to procure 
abortion, stating that he (Mackley) had already tried every means he 
could think of, including a strong pointed wire. Witness told 
Mackley he would kill the woman, and there would be an end of him, 
It was proved that the attempt charged would have produced the 
symptoms complained of, and the accused was committed on the 
charge of wilful murder. There is no private prosecutor in this case, 
the inquest having been ordered by the Secretary of State on private 
information. The neighbours apparently suspected nothing, nor did 
the father of the deceased, who was summoned just before his 
daughter died. 

— The shooting for the Queen’s Prize at Wimbledon terminated 
yesterday. There were forty qualified competitors, of whom one was 
absent, and five resigned, and the contest lay principally between Mr. 
Jopling, 2nd South Middlesex; Mr. Bingham, of Bristol; and Lord 
Bury. Their scores at the close of the match exhibited a triple tie 
of 18, and Mr, Jopling was declared the winner, he having won most 
points in the earlier stages of the contest. The shooting was at 600, 
800, and 1000 yards with the Whitworth rifle. Mr. Jopling holds 
office in the Adjutant-General’s department, and learned to shoot as 
a volunteer. Neither the Duke of Cambridge nor the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s prizes were decided, but a double series of extra prizes 
given by the society was competed for with the following result : 
For the first. series of seven shots at 800 yards, the following was the 
order of merit: Mr. Leece (Manchester), Major Moir (Stirling), 
Mr. Edward Ross (Cambridge University), Mr. M‘Farlane (Aus- 
tralian Free Rifles), and Mr. Thornbury (Victoria Rifles). The 
second series of extra prizes offered for the five best shots at 600 
yards was awarded in the following order: Sergeant Jeston (Civil 
Service), Mr. H. T. Dickens (Victoria Rifles), Mr. Compton (2nd 
South Middlesex), Captain Wigram (Coldstreams), Mr. Porter 
(Queen’s Westminster). There was a very large company on the 
ground, who manifested great interest in the proceedings. 

— The Horticultural Society yesterday held their grand rose show 
in their new gardens in South Kensington. ‘The rose show was very 
inferior, almost all the specimens being overblown, but the sight 
attracted a crowd of ten thousand persons, including, it is said, nearly 
half the peerage. As the tickets were five shillings each, the show 
added a considerable contribution to the funds of the society. 

— Jane Palethorpe, who was accused of the murder of her child 
by administering laudanum, was yesterday acquitted. She had been 
deserted by her husband, and discharged by her employer, and was in 
painful distress of mind. She had always treated her children kindly 
and there was little proof of an intent to murder. Indeed, whatever 
the ingent, the poor woman was evidently at the time scarcely respon- 
sible for her acts. 

Fripay, Jury ]2rn. 

— Some very beautiful statues have just arrived at Woolwich 
from Cyrene, where they have recently been exhumed by Lieutenant 
Smith, R.E., who was associated with Mr. C. T. Newton, of the 
British Museum, in his excavations at Halicarnassus. They are des- 
tined for the British Museum. 

— A woman living near Epworth, in Lincolnshire, has murdered 
her three children by forcing them through the manhole into the cis- 
tern. She then calmly listened to their cries till life was extinct, 
went to her husband, and told him that they were safe in heaven. 
She is believed to be insane. 

— The Morning Post published a long narrative of an extraor- 
dinary attempt at murder. The Baron de Vidil, a Frenchman, long 
settled in England, married, in 1835, Miss Susannah Jackson, a 
young lady of considerable property. Her property was settled on 
his son, now twenty-three years of age, and im a position to claim his 
fortune. It is supposed the father has spent his money, but at all 
events, on Friday, June 2Sth, the father invited his son to take a ride 
in ‘Twickenham. They called at Claremont House, where he was 
received by the Due d’Orleans, and on their return the baron struck 
his son in the forchead with a life-preserver. He repeated the blow, 
when persons came up, and the young man was attended to London. 
The father accompanied him, dined at the Travellers’ Club, and then 
fled to France. The police are on his track. 

— Mr. Edwin James was married on Tuesday at the British 
Embassy, Paris, by the chaplain of Earl Cowley, to Mrs. Hilliard, 
a widow lady, who has resided a good deal on the Continent, and 
is well known to a wide circle of our country people abroad. A 
brother of Mr. Edwin James and a very few friends of the lady 
and gentleman were present at the wedding. Mr. and Mrs. James 
left Paris on Wednesday afternoon, but not for America. 


Che Court. 
Tue Queen, Prince Consort, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, and the Royal family arrived at Osborne at seven o’clock 
on ‘Thursday evening, July 4, attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting. 

Vhe Queen and Prince Consort, the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, Princess Alice, and Princess Helena, drove to St. Clare, 





near Ryde, on Wednesday afternoon, 
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Debates ant Proceedings in Parliament, 


flovst or Lorps, Monday, July 9.—Edacation 
Tuesday, July ¥.—Poor Assessments (Scotland) Bill; second reading—East India 


cil 
a July 11.—Mercantile Marine; Lord Hardwicke's Explanation—Tram- 
ways (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill; second reading—Ports and Harbours Bill 
through Committee—Poor Law Assessment (Scotland) Bill; Committee— 
te of Leicester-square ; conversation on—Railway Accidents— Marquis of West- 
meath's question. 

Friday, July 12.—Financial and Administrative Reforms in Turkey; Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe’s Motion. 

Hover or Commons, Monday July 9.—The New Foreign Office; Lord Elcho's 
Motion—Committee of Supply—Appropriation of Seats Bill; third reading—Uni- 
versity Elections Bill; adjourned debate. 

Tuesday, July 9.—Irremovable Poor Bill; Committee—Naval Reserved List; Mr. 
B. Cochrane's Motion—Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill ; Committee. 

Wednesday, July 10.—Fictitious Savings Banks Bill withdrawn; Church Rates 
Law Amendment Bill withdrawn; Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend- 
ment Bill ; debate on motion for second reading. 

Thursday, July 11,.—Edacation Commission ; diseussion—Su pply; Education Esti- 

tes—Salmon and Trout Fisheries Bill; Comunittee. 

Friday, July 12.—Miscellaneous Questions. 

Mowpay, JuLy 9ru. 
House of Lords. 

Epvucation.—This subject was brought forward by Lord Lytretton, 
who thought that as it would be some time before the Education 
Estimates were considered in the other House, it would be convenient 
to know beforehand what was the intention of Government with 

d to the report of the Education Commissioners. The noble 
Lord entered especially into the question of pauper education, and 
wished to know whether the recommendation of the Commissioners 
in favour of a county rate was to carried out. He should be ex- 
tremely glad if a system of pauper schools could be supported by a 
charge on the ratable property of the country, but at the same time 
he feared that an insuperable objection to any such plan existed in the 
necessity there would be of transferring the educational management 
of those schools into the hands of the ratepayers. He also objected 
to the last recommendation in the report, which was to the effect that 
henceforth certificates should bear no pecuniary, but only an honorary 
value. This, if carried out, would take away from the schoolmasters 
nearly the whole value of their connexion with Government, and he 
believed it would deprive the training colleges of some of their best 
pupils. He concluded by alluding to one or two points which were 
omitted from the report, the most important of which were Mr, Chad- 
wick’s suggestion that one half the ordinary school hours should be 
devoted to physical exercise and military drill, and Mr. Senior’s state- 
ment of obstacles in the way of education in those districts where un- 
regulated trades, that is to say, manufactures exempted from the 
Factory Act, prevailed. The noble Lord concluded by expressing a 
hope that it was not the intention of Government to take any action 
on the report before the next session of Parliament. 

Earl Granvi.te briefly replied, Governmeut hoped at some future 
period to deal with the most difficult part of the subject—pauper edu- 
cation. He should leave to the Duke of Newcastle the task of making 
any general observations on the report. 

Lord Broveuam directed the conversation to the subject of middle- 
class education, which, he considered, was one of very great import- 
ance. The Session before last he had presented 120 petitions, signed 
by 40,000 persons, claiming for middle-class children better schools, 


and that there should be an extension of the system of inspection to | 


grant certificates of ability and good conduct to schoolmasters for the 
middle class. The noble Earl upon that occasion raised a very reason- 
able objection on the score of want of funds, but still it was of the 
utmost importance that middle schools should be better managed, and 
that all the benefits should accrue to them which did accrue from a 
system of inspection. He made a calculation that the number of 
children of the middle class was 120,000, taking the middle class to repre- 
sent those with incomes between 120/. and L000/. a year. A right reve- 
rend prelate had objected that the range was too wide, and suggested 
150/. and 500/. a year, and which would show about $0,000 or 90,000 
children. ‘The middle class was the class most neglected of all in re- 
spect to the means of a good education. Meu were not allowed to 
practise as physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries without undergoing 
a full examination as to their qualitications for the duties they under- 
took to discharge. Was it less necessary that those who engaged in 
the task of instructing and training the young should be subjected to 
some public test of their fitness for their most important vocation ? 
The Duke of NewcastLe expressed his great gratification at the 
generous acknowledgment which the labours of the Education Com- 
mission had received from the two noble Lords who had alluded to 
them. The noble Duke then proceeded to touch upon the omissions 
in the report, which Lord Lyttelton had complained of. First, as to the 
subject of middle-class education, they did not pass it over through 
not appreciating its importance, but because it did not come within 
the scope of their inquiry, which was directed exclusively to elemen- 
tary education. Mr. Chadwick’s recommendation that the school 
hours should be limited to three hours, and that the remaining three 
should be devoted to gymnastic exercises and military drill, was 
passed over for the reason that as there exists in many of our great 
towns no provision for such exercises, it would not have been becom- 
ing in the commissioners to have mentioned the subject. As regarded 
the question of the unregulated trades, there was a bill then before 
the House which extended existing legislation to lace factories, and 
had been introduced with the consent of the manufacturers them- 
selves. So much for alleged omissions; as for the recommendations 
of the commission, the principal one was that in favour of an education 
rate, the reasons for which were the probability of a sudden break- 
down of the present system, owing to its expense and complicated 
nature, and its failure to in any way provide for large districts where 
there was not a single school it assisted. The opinion of the commis- 
sioners was that the system could not be carried out ctliciently 
under an annual expenditure of 2,100,000/. The danger of the 


House of Commons, in a fit of economy, reducing the education vote 
from 2,000,0002. to 1,000,000, and thus paralyzing the education 
of the country, was so great as to render it only prudent to provide 
some more reliable source of income. ‘There were one million nine 
hundred thousand children now in schools, public and private, totally 
unassisted by the State, and oniy nine hundred and seventeen thousand 


received even the benefit of inspection. The present system failed espe- 
cially in country parishes with a population of less than six hundred. 
In Somerset there were two hundred and eighty such parishes, and 
only one school receiving Government aid. In several other counties 
the proportion was almost as small. The remedy proposed by the 
commissioners for this state of things was that schools should be 
assisted from a county rate, such assistance to be granted only for 
their maintenance, not for building. The great objection to parochial 
rating was that under such a system the ratepayers would claim so 
much of the management of the schools as to involve the religious dif- 
ficulty, and in order to be effectual, each school must be left under the 
management of the religious denomination to which it belongs. The 
proposed county rate would not amount to more than a penny in the 
pound, and would, the commissicners were convinced, do a great deal 
to increase the number and raise the character of public schools, as 
well as induce private schools to ayail themselves of the advantages of 
inspection. The noble Duke concluded by denying ix foto, on the part 
of the commissioners, that they had disregarded religious teaching 
throughout, as some—he hoped only a few—had asserted. To the best 
of their judgment, they had made such recommendations on the subject 
asin their conscience they believed would best attain the desired object. 

After a few words from Lords Lyttelton and Brougham, the subject 

dropped. 
House of Commons, 

Tue New Foreign Orrice.—On the motion for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, Lord Evcuo revived the often discussed question as 
to the respective merits of the Gothic and Italian styles of architec- 
ture, especially with regard to the Foreign Office. The noble Lord said 
the question before tle House was one of importance ; it was whether 
a large sum of money was about to be expended properly or not. 
Without positively advocating the claims of the Gothie style for the 
new Foreign Office, he severely condemned the present design for it, 
which he said was just as faulty as Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
was sound, He concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that it 
was not desirable that the new Forcign Office should be erected accord- 
ing to the proposed Palladian design. 

Mr. Buxton (Maidstone) seconded the resolution, and hoped, that 
as the taste for Palladian architecture was rapidly dying out, Lord 
Palmerston would consult the wishes of the rising rather than the 
setting generation. 

Mr. Cowrenr defended the adoption of Mr. Scott’s design, and said 
| the superiority of Palladian, with regard to convenience and cheapness, 
| was agreed upon, and the association with our past history, which was 
| required in the Houses of Parliament, was not required inthe Foreign 
| Office, which ought rather to harmonize with the taste of the day, 
which he maintained was in favour of Palladian. 
|} Mr. Layarp (Southwark) would prefer Gothic, on the ground that 
| it admitted of various colouring, by the introduction of terra cotta, 
| granite, and coloured marbles. 

Mr. Tire (Bath) quoted at length from Mr. Ruskin, in support of 
the proposed style, 

Lord Jouw Manyers (Leicestershire) denied that Gothic buildings 
could not give as good accommodation as any other, He also adduced 
| several instances in which Gothie designs had lately been adopted for 
publie buildings in large towns, A public [all of Justice was going 
ito be built at Manchester, and an ultra-Gothie design had received a 
verdict in its favour not only from the city of Manchester, but from 
| nearly the whole of the county of Lancaster. 

After some further discussion, 

Lord Patmwerston gave his opinion that in the great battle of the 
| Gothic and Palladian styles, the Gothie had been entirely defeated. 
|The noble lord who had spoken last had omitted, when he said the 
| taste of the day was in favour of Gothic, to mention the splendid 
j buildings in the Italian style at Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. 
} Then, the noble lord went further, and saddled on the city of Edin- 
| burgh, the modern Athens, which has adorned the Calton-hill with an 
} imitation of the Parthenon—not being satisfied with the Italian, but 
| going back to the Greek—the imputation of being converted to the 
| Gothie style. Why, sir, | call upon every Scotch member to repel 
\that gross calumny, (Loud laughter.) Well, these objections have 
| been made on the ground that these plans lave no originality. It is 
| said, in the first place, that Italian—L will not call it Palladian, but 
| the Roman classical style—is not a national style. But is the Gothic 

national? 1 never heard of the Goths, the Vandals, or the Saracens 
doing much in this country. I have been told in my early years that 
| the Romans were in this country for a considerable number of years, 
and it is probable, therefore, that they have better claims to have 
| established in this island a system of architecture that may be con- 
sidered English than those people who never came here at all. (4 
| davgh.) My noble friend has talked about the real ancient architecture 
| of England. The right honourable gentleman said he thought Stone- 
' 
| 








henge must be so considered. But 1 will go further, and say that 
'the real aboriginal architecture of this country was mud huts and 
wicker wigwams. These were the original styles of those who 
| first inhabited this island. When, too, we are told that the Gothic has 
‘been practised at certain periods, I reply, so also was the Italian. 
| When we are asked what is our national architecture, we 
| think, inquire who have been our most distinguished architects, and 
what style they have practised. Well, who were the most distin- 
guished architects in this country? One of them was Vanburgh, who, 
although it was said of him that he “laid many heavy loads” on earth, 
yet builtin the Koman or Greck style. ‘Then we have Sir Christopher 
Wren and Inigo Jones. They were great men who constructed great 
works, which to this day excite the admiration of all who behold them. 
(Hear, hear.) Don’t tell me, therefore, that Gothic architecture is 
the characteristic architecture of this country. If there is one style of 
architecture more prevalent than another, it is that employed in the 
castellated mansions which were erected for purposes of defence, and 
which we now find all over the country. But the reasons why these 
buildings were erected have ceased to exist, and we may therefore 
dismiss that style of architecture. The noble Lord told us there was 
no style that gave so much light as the Gothic. We have heard, how- 
ever, of 
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“ Great windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 
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That, doubtless, was in the Gothic architecture. (4 /augh.) After 
mentioning some of the great public buildings in London, the noble 
Lord went on tosay: “Iam afraidof quoting an Italian authority against 
my noble friend, or I might quote the opinion of Canova, a man versed 
in the arts, and supposed to be a very good judge. He told me, talking 
of London, and speaking with Italian hyperbole, “Tf London were 
only whitened it would be a real Paradise.” But my noble friend, in- 
stead of making it a real Paradise, would make it a real—something 
else (a laugh), with the gloominess he would scatter over all the town. 
Go to the Palladian style. My noble friend’s great objection is its 
wantof variety. Well, nodoubt it is well known that error is infinite 
and truth is simple. _ Bad taste is infinite, and good taste is simple, 
and therefore the Gothic admitsof an infinite variety.” (Much laughter.) 
The noble Lord concluded by saying: “1 willonly now answer the 
appeal made to me personally by my honourable friend. He has had 
the kindness to give me credit for some common sense. Te said I had 
lately shown the possession of that quality by going down to Harrow 
to lay the first stone of a Gothic building there. Well, | think 
I did show common sense. (J/euwr, hear.) I am not fond of the 
Gothic; but, having been applied to to lay the stone of a Gothic 
library, the plan of which was approved by the proper authorities, 
which was in harmony with a Gothic os close to which it was to 
be placed, and also in keeping with old John Lyon’s school-house, I 
waived my objection to the Gothic style in attendance on that occa- 
sion. ( Cheers.) Now, I ask my noble friend and my honourable friend 
to show the same good sense on this occasion. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I ask them to waive their prejudices, and agree to lay the first stone 
of an Italian building, and I am quite sure that when they see that 
building rise they will have the same feeling that I shall experience 
when I see this Gothic library—namely, one of great pleasure in 
having contributed, to its erection.” (Loud cheers.) 

On a division, the motion condemning the Italian style was nega- 
tived by 188 to 95. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and a number of 
votes were agreed to, including one of 30,000/., as a first instalment of 
the 200,000/., required for the new Foreign Office. 

The House then resumed, and considered the report on the Appro- 
priation of Seats Bill. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Cotiins (Knaresborough) to sub- 
stitute Wakefield for Pontefract, as the place of election for the South 
division of the West Riding, was carried against Government by 107 
to 94, and the bill was ordered to be read a third time. 

Other bills were forwarded a stage and the House adjourned. 

Turspay, Jury 9, 
House of Lords. 

The Poor Assessments Bill (Scotland) was read a second time after | 
some discussion. 

East Iypta Councit Birru.—Earl pe Grey anp Rreon moved the 
second reading of this bill, of which he explained the object and pro- 
visions at some length. 


| 
the Governor-General to take representatives of the various presiden- 
cies into his Council—he might select all his Council from one presi. 
dency if he chose. As to publicity, while it was left in reference to 
the. proceedings of the Councils of Madras and Bombay, it was taken 
away with regard to the great Legislative Council of Calcutta. It wag 
scarcely to be expected that the Indian public would acquiesce in that, 
You might just as well shut the doors of the House of Commons and 
tell the people here to be satisfied with having the debate of the Com. 
mon Council to read. It was idle to attempt to limit the subject to 
be discussed by the local Councils. While ewe were men in them of 
equal ability to those who sat in the Calcutta Council, they would 
weak through all rules and would discuss any questions of public 
| interest they chose to take. He agreed with the noble Earl who had 
brought in this bill, that representation in these Councils was impos. 
sible, because it was impossible to give it in the natives’; but on the 
selection of natives the recommendation of a petition recently pre 
| sented to the other House might be deserving of consideration, that 
| the natives selected should be nominated by some delegation of natives, 
| Ife saw no reason why some words should not be introduced into the 
| Act to the effect that a certain number of the members of the Counej] 
| should be natives. General words had been introduced into the Act 
of 1833 and other Acts, to the effect that natives should be admitted 
to all offices, but notwithstanding the natives had been passed over up 
to this time. He was, therefore, very anxious to see some peremptory 
| clause introduced for this purpose. Another evil which he wished to 
oint out was that, as he understood, the Governor of Bombay or 
| Madras was, ex necessitate, to succeed the Governor-General. Now, 
| these persons might not be selected for the same object ; they might 
| not have the same scope of mind; and therefore it would be well, he 
thought, to take care that the senior member of Council was an effi. 
| cient man, or to provide a provisional Governor-General.” He con- 
| cluded by expressing his satisfaction that Lord Canning would be en- 
| trusted with the task of carrying into effect the provisions of the bill. 
He feared, however, the bill would increase rather than diminish the 
evils in the way of any future Governor-General. 

The Earl of Derby thought that great weight ought to be attached 
to the observations of Lord Ellenborough, who could speak with au- 
thority and from experience. fle did not, however, apprehend much 
danger of the Governor-General being outvoted in the Council, but 
thought the great evil was the Council assuming the position of a little 
mock parliament, wholly unsuited to the cireumstances of India. He 
also wished to ask what would be the distinction as to publicity be- 
tween the Council in its legislative and executive capacities, which 
was a point of great importance. 

Lord GranvItue replied that in its executive capacity, the discus. 
sions of the Council would not be public. 

The bill was then read a second time, and the House adjourned. 

House of Commons. 

TrremovaB.E Poor Bitt.—The House resumed the consideration 
of this bill in Committee. 

On Clause 9 being again proposed, 











The Earl of ELLennoroven said the measure then before them had 
been rendered necessary by the defects of the Act of 1853, which in | 
remedying acknowledged evils, had gone beyond the necessities of the | 
case. An undoubted error was committed by Parliament in framiug | 
that bill, by introducing into the Council too much of what is called | 
the judicial element. Still greater grievances had arisen from the | 
error of the Governor General in Council converting what was in- 
tended to be merely an extended Cabinet into an appearance of a} 
Parliament. A still more serious error was opening the deliberagions 
of that Council to the public. These errors certainly required altera- 
tion, but it was doubtful whether the Council proposed in lieu of the 
one condemned by this bill would be in any way superior. 

The bill provides that the Governor-General should have power to 
appoint from six to twelve additional members to the Council. If he | 
committed the error of having an enlarged Council, he was certain to 
find himself in a minority, and a minority for which there was no re- 
dress, he not having the power, which ought to reside in every Govern- 
ment, of dissolving an assembly which is acting against the interests 
of the people. 

The noble Lord concluded by repeating an opinion he had previously 
expressed in that House, to the effect that the Governor-General | 
would do well to recur to the advice of what would here be called a 
Privy Council, there a Durbar, a consultative assembly composed of 
the most influential and distinguished people of all classes in the land. 
He was convinced that the only way to govern Lidia was to govern it 
primarily for India, and in conformity with the opinions, feelings, pre- 
Judices, and customs of the people of India, and he objected altogether 
to the general principle of this bill because it had not that object in 


view. 

The Duke of ArGyui said that Lord Ellenborough had greatly | 
exaggerated the effect which the changes proposed in the bill were 
likely to produce. He assured him there was little danger, even if 
the Governor-General were sometimes placed in a minority in the in- 
creased Council, of there not being an ample majority of those who 
wished to see India governed in the spirit of the Queen’s proclamation. 
The independent members, representing the commercial community, 
would ae be in a small minority. He entirely agreed that it 


Sir Brook BrinGes (Kent) opposed the clause, on the ground that 
it would increase the area of rating, and would tend to do away with 
the parochial system. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Sotnrron Estcourt (Wilt- 
shire) on Friday, was then put. It provided that the assessment 
on which the contributions to the common fund should be 
rated should consist of the ordinary parochial assessment, with an 


| addition to the assessment of each parish of a sum equal in pounds 


sterling to the amount in numbers of the population of such parish at 
the last census. . 

Lord Hentey (Northampton) opposed the amendment, which, he 
said, would encourage landlords to evict poor out of their parishes. 

Mr. Appertey also spoke against the amendment. The check pro- 
posed by his right honourable friend would sometimes act against the 
object he had in view, For example, if there were two adjoining 

arishes, one small, and only containing rich landowners, and the other 
—, but composed solely of poor, the latter would pay largely, while 
the rich one would escape payment almost altogether. 

Mr. Caytey (North Riding) and Colonel Parren (Lancashire) 
objected strongly to the clause, as being the thin end of the wedge for 
the introduction of union rating. 

Mr. Watter (Berkshire) said the objections of Mr. Cayley and 
Colonel Patten were the very grounds on which he supported the 
clause. He had paid a great deal of attention to this subject, and 
believed that union rating was the only fair and equitable system, 
and the one at which they must arrive. Nothing was arbitrary or so 
irrational as the merely ecclesiastical division of parishes. He held 


that whatever the area of management was, that should be the area 
| of rating also. 


After some more discussion, the amendment was negatived by 137 


to 100. 


An amendment, proposed by Sir J. Paxryeron (Droitwich), to 


exempt extra parochial places from the operation of the clause, was 
under discussion when ten minutes to four arrived, and the sittiag 


was suspended, ; 
At the evening sitting, Mr. B. Cocurane (Honiton) called attention 


to the grievances of the naval officers on the reserved list, and gave a 


would be a most dangerous thing if there was any possibility of the summary of the services of several of them, who he considered were 


Governor-General being overmatched by the class which represented 
the spirit of the commercial community. A clause in the bill, however, 
ve the Governor-General power to overrule the decisions of the 


most unjustly treated, by being, after long and arduous service 
thrown aside on a pittance of 1s. 6d.a day. ‘The question he wished 
to be solved was, whether these officers, when they aceepted the con- 


youncil, and pass an ordinance which would have the force of law for ditions of the Orders in Council of 1851, did not understand that 


six months. 


they were to rise gee passu with officers on the active list. Lord C 


Lord Lyvepen admitted that some legislation had been rendered Paget himself had admitted that the Order in Council was ambigu- 
necessary by the erroneous construction put upon the Act of 1853 by | ously worded. He concluded by moving that the ease of these officers 
Lord Dalhousie. The difficulty which the Government had to deal | should be referred to the Attorney-General for his opinion. 


with arose from the Legislative Council having assumed powers which | 


Lord C, Pacer denied that the Admiralty of that day had ever ad- 


were not intended to be given to it, and having made speeches and | mitted that it was the intention of the Order in Council that the 
gone into discussions which were not convenient. The chief object of | officers in question should rise pari — with those on the active list. 


bill seemed to be to do away with the greatest inconvenience of | ‘The honourable member had himse 


given the best possible argument 


all—Sir Barnes Peacock. The noble Lord then stated some of his | against his own motion when he quoted the opinion of Mr. Lush that 
objections to the bill. “‘ By this bill both representation and publicity | it was not a matter for legal cognizance. 
On a division the motion was defeated by 60 to 33. 


would be done away with. There was nothing in the bill to compel ' 




















small-pox without having been vaccinated, 350 died; if badly vacci- 
nated, 150; but if effectually vaccinated, only 5. 
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Suprty.—The House then went into Committee of Supply, and a 
number of Civil Service votes were agreed to. 
The House having resumed, the East India Civil Service Bill and 
the Appropriation of Seats Bill were read a third time and passed. 
The Municipal eee Act Amendment Bill was passed through 
committee, aud the House adjourned. 


Wepyespay, Juty 10. 
House of Commons. 

Fictitiovs Savincs Banxs Buu.—Sir F. Barre (Portsmouth) 
moved that the House should go into Committee on this bill, the object 
of which is to determine the state of the law with regard to those 
establishments, which style themselves “Savings Banks,” without 
having complied with the Government Savings Banks regulations. 

Mr. Forster (Bradford) feared that the operation of the bill would 
extend further than its advocates intended, and that the establishment 
of numerous really philanthropic and beneficial institutions, such as 
“Penny Savings Banks,” or savings banks provided by masters for 
their own workmen, would by this bill be made an offence, punishable 
as a misdemeanour, and he concluded by moving that the bill be com- 
mitted that day three months. 

Mr. Barnes (Leeds), Mr. Hentey (Oxfordshire), and Mr. Baxter 
Montrose), all gave notice of their intention to oppose the bill unless 

ir F. Barmg would consent to the insertion of words limiting its 

plication to those banks established “for the purpose of profit to 
the shareholders and managers,” thereby excepting the hundreds and 
thousands of penny banks which were now connected with almost 
every mechanics’ institution and every village school. 

Mr. Hussarp (Buckingham) supported the bill, thinking the evil 
was so great as to call for immediate legislation. 

Mr. Dent (Scarborough) objected to Government assuming to 
themselves the exclusive use of the fascinating title of “ Savings Banks,” 
without incurring a full responsibility for all money deposited in those 
institutions, and at the same time deny to others the right to call 
those banks by that name. 

Sir G. C. Lewis thought it was going too far in the direction of 
nal legislation to give Government a monopoly of the title “ Savings 

aks,” to make it a misdemeanour for any one else to establish a 

Savings Bank and call it by that name, unless there was evidence of a 
fraudulent intent, that is to say, if an attempt was made to produce 
an impression that the bank was a Government one. 

Sir F. Bartye said he had been under the delusion that he had 
brought this measure in with the approbation of Government. 
similar measure had been introduced both this year and last into the 
House of Lords, and the noble lords representing the Government 
then had expressed their approbation of it. He had communicated 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, and the right 
hon. gentleman had wished him to go on with the bill. As, how ever, 
Sir G. Lewis had declared against him, he knew it was hopeless to go 
on, and he must beg leave to withdraw the bill. 

Sir G. Lewis said he had not been aware that the measure had been 
supported by any members of the Government. 
as an individual member of the House, without wishing to bring Go- 
vernment influence to bear upon the question. 

The bill was then withdrawn. 

Cuurcu Rates Law Amenpuest Brut (Mr. Hubbard’s). On 
the order of the day for the second reading of this bill, “Mr. Hupparp 
(Buckingham) recapitulated its chief provisions. 

short conversation then took place, in the course of which, Mr. 
Duncombe (Finsbury) and Mr. Coxincuam (Brighton) expressed 
their belief that the Dissenters would not agree to any compromise, 


» 


and on the other hand Sir J. Tretawney (Tavistock) said he was | 


always open to a fair settlement of the question. 
The order of the day for the second reading was then discharged. 
Vaccination Bitt.—On the motion that the House resolve into 
Committee on this bill, 
r. T. Duncomse (Finsbury) moved that the bill be committed that | 
day three months. He said the bill was one of great importance to the | 
rer classes, and a breach of faith on the part of Government, who | 
previously promised that no compulsory legislation should take 
place on the subject until a Parliamentary inquiry had taken place. 
Mr. Lowe adduced statistics to show the efficacy of vaccination as | 
@ specific against small-pox. From 1837 to 1840, the deaths from | 
small-pox were 12,000 a year; in 1840, vaccination by the Poor Law | 
s was established, and the annual average fell to 5200 from that | 
ear to 1853. In 1853 the compulsory law came into operation; in 
854 the deaths sank to 2808. In the next year they sank still lower, 
amounting only to 2525. From that time to this, they had gradually 
increased, owing to the act having fallen into desuetude. Small-pox 
fell in its most fatal form on children under five, but children vacci- 
nated, however imperfectly, scarcely ever have the disease under that 
age. In answer to a circular sent from his office in 1857, 537 of the 
most eminent medical men of this country and foreign parts gave 
their opinion that vaccination conferred a great exemption from small- 
pox, was almost an absolute security against death from that disease, 
and rendered people less susceptible of other diseases. Only two 
answers were to a contrary effect. Out of 1000 people who took the | 


With these facts | 
before them, he could not think it his duty to accede to the request of 
the honourable member for Finsbury. | 

The amendment was then negatived, and the bill passed through 
Committee. 

Merrorourtan Loca Manacement Acts AMENDMENT BiILL.— 
Mr. Tire (Bath) moved the second reading of this bill, which gives 
extended powers to the Board of Works. 

Mr. Locke (Southwark) objected to a bill of such great importance 
to the interest of 3,000,000 of her Majesty’s subjects being brought , 
forward at that time of year, and in such a thin House. ‘The honour- | 


able member was proceeding with his objection to the bill when a| 
quarter to six arrived, and the House adjourned, 
Tuurspay, Jury llru. 
House of Commons, 
Epvcation Commission.—Sir Joun Paxixeton (Droitwich) wished 


| 


| accession of the reigning Sultan, 


to know how far it was the intention of Government to adopt the 
recommendations contained in the report of the Education Commis- 
sion. The honourable baronet briefly reviewed the legislation, and 
attempted legislation, of the last eight years on the subject, and s 

the reasons which induced him, in 1858, to move for the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into the subject of education, The reasons 
assigned by the noble y woo opposite (J. Russell) and himself to prove 
the necessity for legislation or to inquiry with a view to legislation, 
were, firstly, that, notwithstandiug the Privy Council system, _4 
masses of the people of this country were in a state of most deplorable 
ignorance. ‘They next urged that large districts of the country were 
supplied either with very inefficient schools or with no schools at all. 
They urged, thirdly, the early age at which the children left school. 
They urged, fourthly, that which they were now also strongly pre- 
‘amy to recommend, namely, the indispensable necessity for some 
ocal agency in aid of the central educational establishment. Fift 
and lastly, they urged the impossibility of the system now ad- 
| ministered by the Privy Council ever becoming so extended as 
| 





to meet the requirements of the country. It was, however, only 
fon a division on which his motion was carried that the Education 
|Commission was appointed which had lately reported. It was, 
of course, satisfactory to him to find that every one of the five 
grounds that had induced the noble Lord opposite and himself to > 
some change in our educational system had been fully and a 
| confirmed by the report of the Education Commissioners. He, an 
| those who advocated the same views as himself, had never denied the 
| merits of the Privy Council system, but had always contended for 
what was one of the principal recommendations of the commission, & 
| Supplementary system. They, it was true, suggested that recourse 
should be had to a county rate, whereas he, on more than one occa- 
sion, had expressed himself in favour of a parochial rate. Which of 
the two it was most desirable to adopt he should not at that moment 
stop to discuss; suffice it to say, that the principle involved was the 
same—local inspection and control, and the assistance of local funds. 
He looked with great regret on the reduction of the vote for reforma- 
' tories, believing that it was a most unfortunate retrenchment, even in 
the point of view of economy in the saving of children from crime. 
| He strongly objected to the sum of 100,000/. for the cultivation of 
science and art which they would be called upon to vote that evening, 
| not in itself, but because it was accompanied by a virtual declaration 
that the country could no longer afford the necessary amount for the 
education of those who were too poor to educate themselves. He 
concluded by expressing his deep sense of the fairness and ability of 
the report, and hoping that he should receive an assurance from 
Governmeut of their intention to propose such legislation on the sub- 
ject at no distant day as they thought the case required. 
Mr. Heney (Oxtordshire) expressed his dissent from the concla- 


| sions which the commissioners had arrived at on several points, and 


also from Sir J. Pakingion’s observations on the report. He especially 


| objected to the county rate proposed by the commissioners, the intro- 


He had only spoken duction of which, he believed, would prove totally destructive of the 


present Privy Council system, and by throwing all the educational 
management into the hands of the ratepayers, would, in the end, 
introduce a purely secular system. He approved, however, of the 
passage in the report which gave a description of what a schoolmaster 
should be, and deprecated the present training system, which he 
thought was far from producing the class of schoolmasters who were 
best fitted to impart elementary education to children, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply. 

Epucation Estimates.—Mr. Lowe stated the intentions of Go- 
vernment with regard to providing remedies for some of the acknow- 
ledged deficiencies of the present system. 

After a long discussion the vote was agreed to, as also were several 
others of a similar character. 

The Salmon and 'l'rout Fisheries Bill then was passed through Com- 

mittee, and the House adjourned, 
Erratum.—The editor of the * Englishwoman's Domestic Magazine” requests us 
to correct an error which appeared in the short notices in our last number. lt was 
there said that the illustration to the story called the “ Family Secret” did duty for 
“Teresa Longworth” in the illustrated edition of the Yelverton marriage case. This 
statement was erroneous, as the editor of the publication in question has con- 
vinced us. 





NOTICE, ‘ 
Subscriptions to the * OverLtanp Frienp or Ixpia,” will be received by Mr. A. E, 
Galloway, at 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
Terms : 
Per Annum, payable in advance.,,...........0. £2. 
Postage free. 


YTS ry) 
POSTSCRIPT. 
sented sb ctet 

Born Houses of Parliament sat last night. In the House of Lords, 

Lord Srratrorp DE Revciirre moved for copies or extracts of any corres- 
pondence which had passed between the Foreign Department and our Embassy 
at Constantinople in the last and present years, on the subject of financial or 
administrative reforms in Turkey, especially of such as were proclaimed in the 
late Syltan’s Hatti-humayoun of the year 1856, and more particularly since the 
The noble Lord, in the course of a lengthened 
speech, contended that, although the late Sultan might not have fully carried out 
many of the internal administrative reforms initiated during his reign, and 
that though the general policy of toleration and equality embodied in his decrees 








| might not have been acted upon to the extent desired in this country, still 


it was a great advantage to have the necessity of such a policy formally 
recognized by the sovereign. 

Lord Wopenoust said that, so far as we had any intelligence, there had 
been already a vigorous reform commenced in the financial administration of 
affairs, Any interference on our part at present could only be injurious, He 
had no objection to the production of all the papers relative to the matters 
referred to during the reign of the late Sultan, but he hoped the noble Lord 
would agree to omit the words,“ more particularly since the accession of the 


reigning Sultan.” 
the motion in this amended form was agreed to. 

The bills on the table were then forwarded a stage. 

In the House of Commons there was a morning sitting, and the Parochial and 
Burgh Schools (Scotland) Bill passed through committee. The consideration of 
the Irremovable Poor Bill was resumed in committee, but no progress had been 
made when the sitting was suspended at four o'clock, 
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At the evening sitting there were the usual miscellany of questions. 


Sir Catartes Woon, in answer to Mr. Kiynairp, stated that he was waiting 


for despatches from Judia to enable him to make his annual financial statement 


and could nat, therefore, fix the day when he would do so. In reply to another | 
question put to him by Sir J. Sux.uey, he stated that he had not received any 
information as to the circulation by the Government of Bengal, in official envelopes | 
marked “On Her Majesty’s Service,” of an English translation of a “ Bengalli | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
LORD HERBERT OF LEA. 
HE rumours of the retirement of Lord Herbert from the 





Play,” containing attacks on British settlers connected with the manufacture of | War Ollice grow stronger every day, and it seems 


indigo’ in India, and their wives and families; but he had received a copy of the 
“play,” which be would be very happy to give tae honourable member if he | 


wished to read it. 


certain that if he has not already retired, he only retaing 
| office for the convenience of the Ministry. He will be a 


mx. on, =” ~ raised by ~ m, Veqes = affairs 4 Seni. ‘loss both to the Cabinet and the State. Though not per- 
olstein, which elicited a statement from Lord JouN RUSSELL to the effeet that | » . ' 

propositions were likely to be made-on the part of the King of Denmark which | haps absolutely of the first rauk, Lord Herbert combines 
might probably lead to negotiations, and he trusted that these would end in a | with the administrative ability which is the claim of the 


satisfactory solution of the question at issue. 


| Peelites to power, great personal tact, and enough of orato. 


A long discussion ensued, on a motion of Mr. MACAULAY, with respect to the | ° 07 op1" : aaa va) . 
* old old story of the Danish Claims,” or, in other words, the claims of certain | rical ability to hold his own In the House of C ommons against 
British subjects for compensation for losses arising out of the confiscation by the | Opponents as able as himself. He has helped to reform the 


Danish Government of ships and cargoes in — 1807. Of course the Senne organization which broke down under him in the Crimea, and 


Gecided that the question could not be reopened. 
Several other questions were raised, on the motion to go into Committee o 


Supply, which Pa oy the whole of a protracted sitting, aud at length the un- 3 
day were disposed of, without any progress having been | the credit, still the capacity which can accept an improve- 


opposed orders of 
made in granting supplies for the year. 


Major Murray and Mr. Roberts, of Northumberland-street, have 
pecumary transactions together. Mr. Roberts watched Major Murray 


this day, about eleven o’clock, into his office, and, during an ang 


4 . ee. ry 
altercation, took up a pistol and fired it, inflicting two bullet wounds 
in the neck. Major Murray took up the poker, and smashed in Mr. 


r, though the friends of the Duke of Newcastle aver that he had 


suggested the changes for which his successors have received 


ment is almost as valuable to the State as the ability which 
‘originates one. He has lent a willing aid to every project 
which promised to increase the efliciency of the army, or 
remove the sources of disease. He has shown himself abso- 
| lutely free from the official disposition to distrust outsiders, 





Roberts’s head, and made his escape. He was seen by Mr. Ransom, | and to his support of Sir R. Armstrong we owe, at least in 


who occupies apartments in the same house, who led him to Charing- 


| part, the reformation in our artillery, which brings it fairly 


cross Hospital, while the police entered the house and took charge of | abreast of the best artillery yet organized in Europe. The 


Mr. Roberts, Nothing more distinct is known of the affair, but both 


parties are in great danger. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay Arrernoon. 
Tne payment of the half-yearly dividend on Consols has caused an 





increased supply of money in the Discount Market, and the rate for | 
1 


the best bills 


as fallen to below 5} percent. Ou the Stock Exchange 


loans on Government securities, for short periods, can be obtained at | 


less than 4 per cent. 

Consols have been firmer throughout the week, partly owing to the 
usual investments that take place on the payment of the dividends. 
The public also eontinue to purchase at the present low prices, but 
chiefly in Reduced New ‘Three per Cents, which are relatively mueh 
cheaper than Consols. Compared with last Friday, a rise is shown of 
about a quarter per cent. 

The tenders for the new Indian Loan of four millions were sent in 
to-day, but owing to the large number of the applications, few par- 
ticulars transpired up to a late hour. It is known, however, that the 
minimum fixed by the Government was 98}, and it is believed that 
the tenders reached a total of about twenty-four millions. 

Foreign Stocks a further improvement occurred in Turkish Six 
per Ceuts of 1558, but a reaction has since taken place. Mexican is 
a fraction higher, a deputation from the bondholders having met with 
a satisfactory reception from Lord John Russell. Russian deserip- 
tions continue to droop. 


Railway Stocks were rather dull in the commencement of the week, 


but partly from the advance in the funds, and partly from the sudden 
death of a large provincial speculator for the fall, whose account will 
now have to be closed, a general recovery has been established. London 
and North-W estern, Midland and Great Northern have been especially 
firm. Grand Trunk of Canada securities reeeded early in the week, 
but have since partially rallied. Illinois Central Shares are higher. 
Indian Guaranteed Stocks are steady. 

Consols, for Account, 7th August, 904, 902; India Five per Cents, 
99, 99+; Spanish, 48}, 49+; Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 764, 77; 

- * %,. 6 . ; , 
ditto, 1858, 613, 613; Russian Three per Cents, 61, 614; Mexican, 
225, 228; Brazilian Five per Cents, 99; London and North- 
Western, 944, 94}; Midland, 1214, 121{; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
111j, 112}; Great_ Western, 71, 71}; South-Eastern, Sl}, 81}; 
Great Northern, 107}, 1085; Eastern Counties, 49, 50; East Indian, 

> ‘ ’ ad ‘ ’ . 
98, 99; Grand Trunk of Canada, 184, 19}; Lombardo-Venetian, 
8, $dis.; Lilimois Central, 384 to 374 dis. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZKTTF, JULY 9. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—James Collier, Menston, Yorkshire, topmaker. 

Bankrupts.—Uenry French Ovenden, Maidstone, Kent, draper (and not dealer and 
chapman only as before advertised)—Louis Solomon, Loudon-wall, City, cap manu- 
facturer and trimming seller—Thomas Joseph .Moss, Edgeware-road, jeweller — 
George Davis, Southampton, builder, plumber, and brass-founder--James_ Ibbott, 
Somersham, Huntingdonshire, builder—Thomas Creasy Barber, Gravesend, Kent; 
dirays, Essex; and Entleld, Middlesex, currier and leather seller—George Hornsey, 
West Frout, Kingsland-place, Southampton, gas-titter and engigaeer—Maurice Win- 
grave ritton, Shoreditch, wholesale miiliner—Thomas Leeks, Norwood, Surrey, 
contractor—Charles Ross, Walsall, Staffordshire, butcher—Thomas Wilson Claveriey, 
Shropshire, saddler—William Banton Shreeve and Charles Shreeve, Burton-upon- 
Trent, builders—William Parnham, Nottingham, licensed victualler and dealeg in 
tobacco—John Edward Shellard, Bristol, British wine manufacturer—John Green, 
Swansea, Glamorganshire, licensed victualler—James Cressey, Wakefield, York- 
shire, grocer—Richard Wilson, Leeds, flax spinner—George Goodwin, Manchester, 
auctioneer and general dealer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Archibald Campbell, Stornoway, hotel-keeper—Andrew 
Henderson, Govan, Glasgow, builder—Alexander Telfer, Eastwood, Kenfrewshire, 
farmer—Charles brown, Stanraer, writer. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JULY 12. 

Bankrupts.—John Wheeldon Benton, Sun-street, Bishopsgate, pieture-frame 
maker—isaac brown, late of Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, City, wine merchant— 
Ann Pilon Jones, Buckingham-street, Strand, widow, licensed vietualler—Henry 
Monk, Shoeburyness, Essex, furn.ture dealer—James Frederick Ingledew, Brighton, 
coal merchant and furniture dealer—John George Andrews, Charles-street, Hatton- 
garden, licensed victualler—Patrick Brown, Paddington-green, and West-place, 
Isiington-green, Middlesex, lead and glass merchant—Eleazar Defries, Euston-road, 
and Gordon-square, gas-meter, stove, and bath manufacturer—Robert Hall, Great 
Warley, Essex, army {clothier and tailor—Joseph Braime, Methley, Yorkshire, 
grocer, joiner, and farmer—Stephen Storry Smithson, Kingston-upon-Hull, provi- 
sion merchant and shipowner—John Bruton, Hereford, dealer in corn, chandler, 
wood and manuye dealer—Charies Cockayne, Cannock Chase, Burntwood, Stat- 
fordshire, builder and licensed victualler—John Gurney Mason, Stamford, iron- 
monger — Walter Roberts, East Stonehouse, Devonshire, builder—Joseph Worsley, 
Witton, Cheshire, draper. 








| new rifle, the new gun, the new system of transport, have 
found a warm defender in the Minister at War. It is to him 
also, in great part, that we owe the fortifications whieh, though 
_ deprecated by financiers, and distrusted by those who believe 
that half-trained soldiers can face a regular army, may yet 
give us cause to praise the firmness which preferred national 
safety toa momentary applause for thrift. Above all, he has 
‘cordially supported the new foree—the Volunteer movement 
| —which has added so direetly to our defensive strength, and 
which in its principle, as in its every detail, is so strongly 
‘opposed to martinet theories and oflicial traditions. It is 
‘not too much to say that, but for Lord Herbert’s willing 
| adherence to the volunteer scheme, it might have sunk under 
‘the hesitation with which it was at first received by the 
| public, and the jealousy it at first inspired in the professionals. 
| From the first, however, he exerted himself to remove this 
| jealousy, to restrain the tendency of all departments to undue 
| interference, and to secure for the volunteers just that amount 
of official control which should compel them to imitate the 
regular army without forfeiting the advantages of their looser 
organization. Lord Herbert's failure, if he made one, was 
in patronage. He deferred too much to the traditions of the 
Horse Guards, and once or twice defended appointments 
which, if justifiable as acts of prerogative, still claimed from 
him only a silent assent. It may be indispensable in a 
monarehy to allow Court service to be a claim to promotion, 
but there is no necessity whatever for defending such ap- 
pointments as anything but an inevitable evil. There was 
always a readiness in Lord Herbert to shield the Horse 
Guards, which, if it inereased his reputation for oflicial tact, 
interfered with his claim to be considered a reforming ad- 
ministrator. With this partial drawback, however, Lord 
| Herbert’s administration of the War Office has been suc- 
lcessful, and, we regret to believe that it ends because ill- 
health eompels Lord Herbert to seek relief in perfect relaxa- 
tion from business. 
His successor will, we suspect, be hard to find. At pre- 
sent, Sir Cornewall Lewis seems the favourite for the oflice, 
‘Sir G. Grey taking the vacancy in the Home Secretariat. 
| That arrangement would restore the balance of power be- 
'tween the two sections of the administration which has been 
a little disturbed by the selection of a Peelite for the active 
| law oflicer of the Crown. But this shufiling of the old cards 
brings no new strength to the hand. Sir Cornewall Lewis 
will do as well, we dare say, as any other of his rank, and if a 
comparison between a Roman legion and a British regiment is 
‘ever required, his remarks are certain to be above criticism. 
But he has no special qualification for the post, nothing 
that should justify Lord Palmerston in throwing away a 
chance of importing new strength into the Cabinet. Sir 
G. Grey, on the other hand, is an official simply, a respeeted 
one it is true, but possessing no claim to public confidence 
| greater than that of Sir Cornewall Lewis. It would be diffi- 
| cult, under existing circumstances, to mismanage the Home 
_Oflice: but, then, where is the necessity for that particular 
shuffle? The country is very weary of a system which seems 
| to make administration the perquisite of passé Right Honour- 
ables, and intensifies that tendency to confine power to a 


‘few old hands which already enfeebles our Government, and 
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enables Russian diplomatists to say, “ The great statesmen of 
England are passed away, or sinking into second child- 
hood ;” while the new school with which, says the same 
diplomatist, “it may be possible to open relations,” is still 
only “coming on.” The War Office needs a man of energy, 
who has seen something besides a field-day, and war under 
forms other than European ; and as a soldier seems out of 
the question, the man who possesses these requisites to the 
largest degree is undoubtedly Lord Elgin. Lord Canning, 
were he available, would be a still better choice, for he is 
the only man on the Liberal side who has organized war 
on a great scale, who knows how a commissariat can be 
made perfect, and who could supply the departments yet re- 

uired to make the volunteer system effective in the field. 
But Lord Canning has promised to put the new Indian 
Constitution into working order, and though the task in- 
volves an impossibility, he will probably waste six months on 
the attempt. The only available politician who unites the 
essentials of political rank, special capacity, and new strength 
for the Ministry, is Lord Elgin, whose claims, as party claims 
are usually reckoned, are also indisputable. He quitted a 
Cabinet office twice for a disagreeable embassy, which each 
time he carried to a successful issue. The “ sinologues”’ dread 
him, and the merchants complain that he overlooked guaran- 
tees essential to his own treaty; but of the second charge 
there is no proof, and the first is merely an accusation of inde- 
pendence. Work must be judged by its results, and the 
diplomatist who dictated a successful peace in the unknown 
capital of the first of Asiatic empires may well be allowed 
to plead at least the credit of success. We sincerely trust 
that the opportunity will not be lost, and that Lord Pal- 
merston, whomsoever he selects, will at least abstain from a 
wearisome reshuflle of tie well-known cards. 





THE CAUSES OF NEAPOLITAN ANARCHY. 


OME wonder has been expressed that the southern pro- 
vinces of Italy show so little sigu of the renovating in- 
fluence of a constitutional government. Knowing what we do 
of the incredible blunders of the successive administrations 
which, with perfectly honest intentions, have succeeded each 
other in Naples, we confess that we see more reason for 
wonder that the southern provinces display so steady an 
undercurrent of loyalty to the Italian Government, than that 
there is so much anarchy there. A brief review of some of 





declined in the army. They were bribed by six months’ 
pay to disband. The better class of them received the pay, 
and did go quietly to their homes. ‘The worse class received 
the bribe, but continued under arms, made a little circle in 
the provinces, and then wandered about the country foment- 
ing the general excitement that prevailed. 

After making deadly enemies of the Garibaldians, the next 
step adopted by Farini was to put the most powerful of 
political instruments into their hands. Under the old 
régime the class of men corresponding to our justices of the 
peace were appointed directly by the Government, and held 
a power that extended over administrative circles, that 
usually comprehend many communes. These men were for the 
most part gentlemen, they bad all the knowledge requisite for 
their task, the provincial police were accustomed to be directed 
by them, and where, as was often the case, they were tho- 
roughly Bourbonist in sympathy, nothing would have been 
easier than to remove them, and put well-affected men in 
their place. Farini, however, was advised that these country 
gentlemen were not trustworthy, and determined to transfer 
their power to the village syndics, or mayors, elected by the 
communes. These latter are generally utterly illiterate men— 
quite incapable of even reading and spelling in many cases, 
wholly ignorant of law, and incapable of administering jus- 
tice—mixed up with all the paltry jealousies and animosities 
of their own villages. Moreover, they belong to the class 
which, when it is not so ignorant and wretched as to be 
open to Bourbon bribes, is heart and soul identified with 
the tenets of the Garibaldian party. To transfer to them 
the power of the provincial magistrates was to give the 
anarchists an almost indefinite power of screening anarchy, 
and the disastrous results followed with fatal effect. 

Farini’s next blunder was to rekindle all the exciting 
disputes connected with the public lands question by his 
legislation. The country gentlemen, already injured by the 
transfer of the magistracy of the different provinces to lower 
and less competent hands, were threatened with a loss of the 
lands which had long been in dispute between them and the 
villages; and thus, while the natural representatives of mo- 
narchical order were irritated and alienated, the Jacquerie 
were not gained over, for Farini’s hostility to the Gari- 
baldians was never disguised. 

Nor did the blundering end with the reeal of Farini. His 


| successor, Nigra, was foolish enough to drift on in nearly the 


same track. He still took counsel of the exiles only. He 


the principal mistakes of Victor Emmanuel’s lieutenants in | still thought martyrdom a more essential guarantee for wise 


Naples will convey to the English public some faint impres- 
sion of the terrible advantages blindly and ignorantly given 
to the Bourbon and Papal agents in fomenting the disturb- 
ances there, and of the strength of the loyalty which has 
successfully resisted the powerful combination of irritating 
causes hitherto at work. It was Farini’s administration 
which sowed the seeds of all the anarchy that has since 
prevailed. When he went to Naples in November—and it is 
well known that he stole a march on Cavour in obtaining the 
appointment, for which he was quite unfitted, and for which 
the Minister had not designed him—he committed the great 
primary blunder of seeking advice only from exiles, like 
Poerio and Spaventa, who had known nothing of Naples for 
the last ten years, simply on the ground of their sutlerings. 
No error could have been more fatal. Legislation requires 
a calm and dispassionate survey of existing evils. Adminis- 
tration requires detailed information. In both departments, 
any passionate reaction against the existing system is 
an element of great danger. In both departments, any 
deficiency in minute and accurate knowledge of persons 
and institutions is absolutely fatal. Farini’s advisers were 
as ignorant as himself about the personnel and immediate 
emergencies of Neapolitan politics, and were even less likely 
to form a tranquil and dispassionate judgment as to the need- 
ful legislative changes. ‘They led him at once into the most 
fatal blunders, and his own Piedmontese predilections aggra 

vated those blunders. 

The first error he committed, and it was not a slight one, 
was the total alienation of the Garibaldian party, which was 
very strong both in Naples and the provinces. While 
Garibaldi remained at the head of aflairs, his party ab- 
sorbed the anarchic element, which was necessarily widely 
spread in a country that had been so badly governed, 
and yet absorbed it in the name of order. They represented 
the existing Government, while their own predilections 
enabled them to secure for it the adhesion of all the wild 
force of the peninsula. Farini’s first measures and de- 


clarations challenged the full hostility of this party. The 





Their aid was 


Garibaldians found themselves in disgrace. 


advice than sound knowledge. He blundered greatly, too, in 


|the appointment otf Liborio Romano, who was thoroughly 


discredited by his double treachery with Garibaldi and 
Francis I1., and who carried out the mischievous mistake 
that Farini had initiated by appointing ultra-Garibaldian 
superintendents of provinces, and so rendering a disaffected 
party almost supreme in the interior. Had this policy 
been earlier pursued—pursued before the quarrel between 
the Dictator and the Piedmontese—had it, in fact, been 
pursued under Garibaldi’s own superivntendence—it might 
have secured, at whatever cost, the orderly reorganization of 
Naples. But when once the discord between Garibaldi and the 
Piedmontese party had broken out, and the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment had openly declared against the Dictator’s friends, 
the most foolish step that could have been taken was to 
throw the whole provincial organization of Southern Italy 
into the hands of a thoroughly discontented and disgusted 
party, especially as the local administration of justice had 
been placed in the hauds of not only extreme, but extremely 
ignorant politicians. 

But as if these blunders were not in themselves enough, 
Chevalier Nigra proceeded to hurry on, before the assembling 
of the Italian Parliament, the decree confiscating the pro- 
perty of the various convents and monasteries in Naples to 
the Government. We do not deny that the measure was a 
good one; but it could not have been more ill-timed. Nigra 
had been warned of its terrible effect, in enraging at such a 
moment some forty thousand able-bodied monks, who were 
by this measure driven back for dependence on their re- 
luctant families, where their discontent was multiplied a 
hundred-fold, and where they became, in fact, living centres 
of disaffection. At the time of the annexation of Tuscany, 
Baron Ricasoli, the present Prime Minister of Italy, was 
requested by Count Cavour to assimilate the Tuscan law to 
that of Piedmont, by adopting the provisions of the Siccardi 
Act (as it was called), which suppressed the monasteries and 
convents of Piedmont, and nts oe their property. He 
declined, on the ground that the time was so inopportune, and 
that it would multiply so fatally the number of the enemies 
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ef annexation. In its place he revived the provisions of a 
nearly obsolete Tuscan law prohibiting the admission of any 
new monk or nun, without a distinct assent of the Govern- 
ment. By this means he rapidly and effectually diminished 
the power of these institutions without paralyzing the party 
of unity and annexation. Now the reasons which induced 
Ricasoli to act thus in Tuscany had tenfold force for Naples, 
which was in every way more priest-ridden and less enthu- 
siastic for the Italian cause. But Nigra, in spite of earnest 
warning, ran his head against this rock, and so rendered the 
Papal influence in Naples, already far too powerful, more 
-potent still. 

After a series of blunders, of which these are only the 
most significant and striking, can we wonder that the gold 
and emissaries of Francis II. have found numberless instru- 
ments ready to their hand in Southern Italy? If any- 
thing could have aggravated the evil, it was the appoint- 
ment of M. Spaventa as head of the police department, by 
which all the plots of the Bourbons and the Papacy ought 
to have been discovered and countermined. It was the one 
post in Naples for which the most familiar knowledge of 
things and persons was requisite —for which an exile was 
absolutely incompetent. And so it has proved; Spaventa, 
though he has been rewarded with repeated honours, has 
let plot after plot escape his notice, which, but for the 
National Guard, might have taken deadly effect, and has 
excited great irritation in Naples by ill-directed activity as 
well as ill-directed confidence. The new Governor of 
Naples, the Commander di San Martino, has already done 
something to retrieve the false steps of his predecessors ; 
and aided by General Cialdini, of whose appointment to 
command the army of Naples we heartily rejoice to hear, we 
may look for a gradual suppression of these painful disturb- 
ances. But surely never before were the embers of dis- 
affection more carefully, though unconsciously and igno- 
rantly, fanned by the agents of a regular Government 
than they have been in Naples since the resignation of 
Garibaldi. : 





THE DEFEAT OF THE GOTHS. 


ORD Palmerston and the genius of light, air, common 
sense, and whatever else is characteristic of Palladian 


architecture, has triumphed over the audacity of Mr. Layard, | 
the dilettantism of Mr. Charles Buxton, the poetry of Lord | 


John Manners, and all the gloom, glory, and romance of 
medieval art. The clerks in the new Foreign Office will at 
least write their despatches in broad daylight, and without 
the juxtaposition of the mullions of the Gothic tracery, the 
broken lights and picturesque fantasies which would be more 
appropriate if their only duty was to study St. Augustine, 
to intone the Church Service, or to transcribe the biogra- 
phies of mediwval saints. We cannot, indeed, wonder that 
a Conservative Government should have preferred a Gothic 


jrestoring the spelling of the nineteenth century to what 
spelling was many hundred years ago, and to addressj 
circulars to foreign courts which breathed all the religious 
spirit of extinct Toryism ; while the rising hopes of the party 
might have been grouped dexterously about the rooms, as 
was best suited to the light and to their own tastes, in atti. 
tudes expressive at once of perfect mediwval piety and ex- 
treme intellectual exhaustion. Nothing could have been 
more charming or more beautiful than such a picture—a 
happy and untroubled Tory family, illuminated, perhaps, by 
the rays of the setting sun, and seated hand in hand ina 
Gothic public office. 

It might have been realized in sober fact had not Lord 
Palmerston rescued the Foreign Office from its impending 
fate, and put a veto upon the introduetion of these quaint 
and imaginative novelties which are so little suitable for 
business purposes. In the name of all that is cheerful, airy, 
and commodious, he is to be thanked. We by no means 
wish in our public buildings to have what M. Walewski last 
week pompously congratulated the French nation on pos- 
sessing, namely, “miracles of edility.” The very notion of 
Lord John Manners, or any other poetical Tory nobleman in 
connexion with the design bor our public offices, is enough to 
scare all London. It is true that the advocates of Gothic 
deny that there is any necessity for introducing into the pro- 
jected building those semi-religious decorations which ought 
to be reserved for consecrated places of worship. We may 
have, we are told, plain windows, which, unlike the majority 
of Gothic windows, shall exclude the wind and not exclude 
the light—doors that fasten properly, and chimneys that do 
not smoke, upon a Gothic plan as well as any other. Gothic, 
it is said, is as comfortable a style as Palladian, and far more 
tasteful. The public fancy, we are admonished, sets strongly 
just at present in the direction of Gothic. At Liverpool 
they are building Gothic; there is a beautiful Gothic edifice 
on Blackfriars-bridge, and the romantic and unromantic are 
joining hands and agreeing to a delightful compromise over 
this happy architectural style, which is at once practical 
and poetical, which is suited not only for ecclesiastical, but 
for profane uses, and has won the heart of a Lord John 
Manners no less than of a Mr. Layard. To all this we can 
only say that at present Gothic in our public buildings, for 
any but religious purposes, would be a very dangerous ex- 
periment. If it is so very easy to make Gothic buildings 
comfortable as well as ornamental, why is it not oftener 
done? It is easy to profess moderation in these things, but 
it is not so certain that all promises will be performed. From 
a style that is plain, simple, and severe, it is impossible to 
deviate in any way that will interfere with the object for 
which a public office is designed. But Gothic artists are 
dangerous people to deal with. Their imagination often 
outruns their own judgment, the taste of the public, 
and the purses of their employers. In private life Gothie 
architecture is found to be fanciful and expensive. For 








building to anything less imaginative and irregular. Lord 
Malmesbury’s despatches would have caught an additional 
air and tone of Tory fervour from a dreamy light, a fretted 
ceiling, a panelled wall, accompanied or unaccompanied, as 
the case might be, with the radiance of painted glass. Lord 
Palmerston, on Monday night, in the course of his speech, 
reminded the House of Commons that Parliament was not 
going, after all, to live in the new Foreign Office. The resi- 

ence would have suited some among his audience well 
enough if Lord John Manners had had his way. It would 
have been by no means a bad idea for the Conservative party, 
if they ever had returned to office, to have taken up their 


business purposes we want just the reverse of this. What 
Pope remarked in the last century of the age for Pal- 
ladian art, may now with equal propriety be applied to the 
sudden desire of the rival Gothic which Lord John Man- 
ners and his friends wish not only to patronize at the public 
expense, but to force down the public throat: 
“ Something there is more needful than expense, 
And something previous e’en to taste—’tis sense !” 

The clamour for Gothic has been so loud, and its parti- 
sans have purposely been so authoritative in their tone, 
that the voice of the partisans of common sense has 
been partially, if not completely, drowned. We are con- 





quarters in some spot of the kind, in which Mr. Scott’s in- 
ventive genius had been allowed full swing. The page} 
unreality of the atmosphere would have been adapted to all | 
that is delightful, and sentimental, and beautifully untrue in 
Conservatism itself. Beneath a Gothic roof, and lit by the 
irregular daylight streaming through saintly windows, Mr. 
Disraeli might have devoted himself to another Tanered or 
Sybil, or dreamt out the gorgeous plan of turning England 
into a country of peaceful villages and country-houses, occu- 
= by solemn country gentlemen and a contented peasantry. 

ord John Manners would have been able to write poetry 
to his old “ Woods and Forests” in repose. Mr. Sotheron 
Estcourt might have worked out some new compromise, 
which would reconcile a converted nation to church rates, 
with the help of all the local sentiment that an almost eccle- 
siastical edifice would have given him. Lord Malmesbury, 
encouraged by the mystical gloom of the place to hope on even 
against hope that knowledge of reference may after all be 
knowledge in itself, would devote himself meanwhile to 





vineed, however, that Lord Palmerston has public opinion, 
as he certainly has public custom, entirely for him. The 
custom of this country has hitherto been to admit Gothic 
into buildings devoted to religious worship, or into great 
state edifices which, owing to historical and moral associations 
connected with them, may be said to have a partly religious 
character. For business, trade, and every-day life, we should 
habitually prefer the Italian, which does not pretend to 
solemnity, and is content with aiming at convenience. To 
advocate the adoption of Mr. Scott's favourite style because 
it is more national than the Italian, is exceedingly absurd. 
In one sense neither are national, for both come to us from 
abroad. But Italian has at least long been naturalized 
among us, and a Gothic Foreign Office would neither be in 
keeping with our other public buildings, nor with the in- 
structive preferences of business men. London, a city built 
almost entirely for business purposes, is not built in the 
pointed, but in the horizontal style. A business-like people 
requires light, good ventilation, and substantial-looking 
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houses of a good elevation. These conveniences are no- 
where to be found combined so inexpensively as in Italian 
architecture. When we inquire what Gothic public build- 
ings give us in the place of these excellent advantages, 
we are told that they give us the picturesque. We prefer, 
we confess, Lord Palmerston and the commodious to the 
picturesque, even coupled with the name of Lord John Man- 
ners. A picturesque Foreign Office, even though it be, in 
the beautiful language of Mr. Buxton, “radiant with grace 
and beauty,” is very much to be distrusted. The advocates 
proceed upon an erroneous hypothesis. It is not neces- 
sarily desirable to build what is the most picturesque build- 
ing possible upon every occasion. A Palladian Foreign Office, 
even if less romantic, will better suit the architecture round 
it. But while Lord John Manners and a few enthusiasts 
were in raptures about the tracery and the stilted roofs, and 
the decorated work of their favourite style, we suspect that 
most other people would pronounce such a building ill-placed, 
even if they allowed that it was not ungraceful. And there 
is some truth in Lord Palmerston’s view, that in Gothic it is 
possible to sin in a thousand ways for every single fault 
committed in an Italian design. 

It is a great thing in such matters as these, trifling as they 
may seem, to steer clear of all sentimental dilettantism and 
amateur fancifulness. If we are to start off in pursuit of 
the picturesque and the romantic, why should we stop at 
architecture ? Why should not Lord John Manners, when 
he next comes into office, inaugurate a plan for arming all 
policemen with rapiers instead of truncheons, and insist 
upon their wearing pointed hats, vandyke beards, and long 
hair? We can imagine how he would prove that long hair 
was more economical and more graceful than short, while it 
was not Jess airy and cheerful. Mr. Charles Buxton would 
draw an enthusiastic picture of a long-haired constable mov- 
ing through London, “radiant with beauty and with grace ;” 
and remind us that shaving was not necessarily classical, 
because beards were romantic. Lord Elcho might expatiate on 
the advantages of introducing variety into the national dress, 
and bring forward statistics to show that a head of hair was 
no obstacle to activity, and was quite as convenient as no 
hair at all in the streets. All we should be able to say would 
be that we preferred to remain unconverted, and to have the 
heads of the metropolitan police force left in a condition of 
undecorated ugliness. Beauty, we should think, was not so 
essential in a policeman as other qualities; and we should 
recommend pointed hats and peaked beards to be tried on 
somebody whose duties were of aless practical and matter- 
of-fact character. ; 

Medievalism in music and architecture has its place, to 
which it should be confined. Gothic gables and Gothic 
mullions are as much out of place in a public oflice as 
song would be in a committee of the House of Commons. 
We do not want to see experiments made at the public cost 
for the sake of converting the nation to a love of sentimental 
architecture. Let us have what is useful and convenient in 
our Government offices, and then, if possible, and if there is 
money left, what is beautiful: There is no object, we would 
beg to assure the advocates of Gothic, in being unconven- 
tional or poetical, unless it is absolutely necessary. It is 
very likely that the new Palladian design may not be 
so fantastical, so ornamental, or so gorgeous as Gothic 
tastes might wish. The existence of the Foreign Office 
officials will be more prosy than it might otherwise have 
been, but as the days of tournaments and romance are past, 
we do not know that the objection is a very great one. 
These are the days of ventilation, of comfort, and day- 
light ; and though we may have lost something by becoming 
practical, we have reason, on the whole, to be content. At 
all events, we may be glad that the enthusiasm of a few 
amateurs has been tempered by the good sense of the sober 
majority. And as, in spite of sinister auguries, we believe 
that ]talian architecture is not necessarily ugly, let us look 
forward to a sensibly built Foreign Office, hoping that it 
may also be one which will be an addition to the architec- 
tural beauties of the metropolis. 





WHAT ENGLISH ABOLITIONISTS WANT. 
HERE is one assumption which influences all argument 
and distorts all opinion upon the results of this Ame- 
rican struggle, and that is the impossibility of enfranchising 
the slaves without risking a servile war. Voluntary enfran- 
chisement, i.e. emancipation with the full consent of owners, 
is admitted on all hands to be impossible. The smallest 


conceivable compensation, the full price, that is for adults 


only, would cost four hundred millions, and though forty 
millions a year for ten years is not a sum absolutely beyond 
American competence to raise, it is quite beyond any 
taxation to which a democracy is likely to submit. If, 
therefore, say the concealed friends of the South, with a keen 
comprehension of British feeling, voluntary action is impos- 
sible, the abolitionists are driven back on force, and force can 
be applied only in one way. The North can,they admit, call 
on the slaves to rise, but the summons would be followed by 
horrors such as even the Indian Mutiny did not present. In 
every corner of the South, there are isolated estates, gar- 
risoned by a few white men, but tenanted by many white 
women and children, whose protectors are serving in the 
ranks, Slaves once broke loose have no idea of modera- 
tion, and the land would be covered with crime, before 
which humanity would recoil, or in a blaze of righteous 
wrath consent to the reimposition of the chain. Short of 
this horrible risk there is no alternative, and therefore, 
say the friends of the South, whatever be the result of the 
war, it cannot be enfranchisement. That hope must be 
abandoned, and with it the sympathy which still links the 
hearts of freemen to the bombastic and arrogant North. 
Now, we start at once with the admission that if this be 
the only alternative, if the choice lies between continuing 
the misery of the slaves and ending that misery by steeping 
them in crime, we submit silently to the necessity which at 
least does not stain the soul with new or irremediable 
offence. We prefer to trust the slaves to the merey of God, 
than to free them by the breach of His dearest laws. The right 
of the slave to regain his freedom, even if the effort involve 
slaughter, is as clear as any other application of the right of 
self-defence. But our right to tempt him to slaughter, to 
avenge one crime by risking the commission of another, 
is one on which no man should stand, unless more 
certain of his own convictions than we can profess 
to be. But admitting that servile insurrection is a 
crime, even a crime so great that its instigators can 
have no justification, we utterly deny that it is one 
risked in the unspoken thought of English abolitionists, or 
of necessity involved in forcible enfranchisement. Loss there 
must be, and destruction, and perhaps terrible suffering for 
the lives of a generation. Great crimes always entail some 
retribution, and even the lavishness of England could not 
save the reckless planters of the West Indies from the ruin 
their cruelty had deserved. But of blood not one drop need 
be shed, at least by servile hands. The unspoken hope of 
the English abolitionists—we do not speak of the Americans, 
who have become ulcerated by the close contemplation of 
unutterable and long-continued wrong—is, we take it, some- 
thing in this wise. The reunion of the States, the absolute 
integrity of the American nation, is a necessity no political 
compromises can affect. The States, if they are not to exist 
on the footing of petty jarring republics, as contemptible as 
those of South America, must form one unbroken whole, 
and form it, too, with the consent of such a section of the 
people as shall render civil war no danger to be provided 
for. As the war drifts on endlessly, and compromise after 
compromise breaks down, and expenditure becomes ruinous, 
and misery unendurable, the American mind, which, once 
raised to a white heat, has a tendency to harden, will 
grow iron in the conviction that the cause of all this 
must end. The root and origin of all this strife must 
be plucked away, and the States so reorganized, that 
the willing cohesion at least of the next generation 
shall once more be possible. The instant that con- 
viction is fairly entertained, the instant the North is 
determined that whatever the pecuniary loss all slavery 
shall cease, the path to that end will become practicable 
and clear. There is no-need of laws, or proclamations, or 
appeals, such as are sure to stir to madness a race who will 
add to the revenge nurtured by suffering, the savage energy 
which the hope of Utopia even in Europe inspires. The 
less the slaves know of their coming freedom the better for 
them, and for their benefactors. As each State in succession 
was occupied by the troops forced labour would absolutely 
cease. The easiest way to enfranchise the bond would be to 
confiscate them to the Union, and settle all who did not take 
free service on wild lands, held on condition of a high rent to 
their former owners. They would, it may be said, still rise. 
Against what, or whom ? the masters they are free from, or the 
new and invisible master, who demands nothing but strict 
obedience to the ordinary laws of human society? The slaves 
of the West Indies—and some at least of our readers, have 
not forgotten the sworn testimony as to ¢heir sufferings— 





never raised a hand in vengeance, though far more nearly 
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masters than the slaves of a State in military occupation are 
likely to be. If, despite all experience the negroes should 
commit crime, they would be as liable to punishment as they 
are now. With the status of freemen they must accept its 
responsibilities, the liability to be hung amougst the rest. 
There would, however, we verily believe, be no crime; the 
sense of relief from an ever present terror, would swallow 
up all other emotions, and leave behind it for the moment 
the single and pleasant vice of outrageous idicaess. The 
picture may be far too bright, the American mind may never 
rise to the greatness of such a sacrifice of prejudice, the 
slaves may be more evil than we take them to be; but this 
is, we believe, the hope of the English abolitionist, a forcible 
enfranchisement it is true, but one affected without the de- 
struction of human life. 

But, we shall be told, even if life is preserved, think of the 
awful destruction of property such an enfranchisement will 
occasion. Blacks, once free, will not labour, and who is to 
plant the grain which is to keep the population alive, or 
pick the cotton which will keep the mills of Great Britain in 
full work. The owners of property will be reduced to beg- 
gary, the land will sink out of cultivation, and the entire 
South, a whole nation of people, and a territory as large as 
ten Englands, be utterly and irretrievably ruined. We 
blankly deny the fact, and the possibility of the fact. That 
the 350,000 individuals who now own slaves will be more or 
less injured for a time, we are not concerned to question. 
Even their tremendous fall will be broken by judicious ad- 
vances of capital, by the quit rental, and by the high value 
their great estates will acquire through the rise which 
inevitably follows the introduction of free labour. They 
will suffer still, but pecuniary suffering no more gives 
them a right to compensation than the abolition of a 
duty gives a similar right to smugglers. They are de- 
prived of nothing which is their own. Slavery, altogether 
apart from its attendant evils, the cruelty necessarily be- 
gotten of terrorism, the license to which the enslavement 
of women will always give rise, comprehends, as its very 
essence, one permanent crime. Slavery is theft, though 
slaveowners are not thieves, the constant theft from the 
slave of the wages of his labour, and freedom means 
simply the termination of the right to continue that 
form of wrong. Personally, the owners, bred in an evil 
system which many of them abhor, are entitled to every 
consideration, to every effort society can make to alleviate 
the bitterness of the blow. There are plenty of St. Clairs in 
the South despite Mr. Olmsted. But as a class the owners 
simply lose that to which they have no right, and must 
accept the temporary poverty the ending of so mighty a 
wrong inevitably entails. But for the South as a whole, we 
utterly deny that enfranchisement means ruin. On the con- 
trary, it means the gradual but swift enriching of the white 
population now steeped to the lips in poverty and wretched- 
ness. ‘The black race for one generation, at all events, very 
probably will not work except for themselves. We suspect, 
some evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, that like all 
the dark races except the Chinese, like the natives of India, and 
the Italian peasantry, they are extremely industrious when 
working for themselves, and grossly negligent when working 
for hire. Halt- civilized races usually are, the want with them 
being one not of industry but of principle. We have no fer- 
vent belief in Uncle Toms, who, unless slavery is an elevating 
institution must be very a individuals, and we look 

iberated slaves. The instant 
slavery ceases the mean white becomes a highly paid labourer, 
and one at least as efficient as his rival. In Virginia he 
grows tobacco, in Texas he picks cotton in a style with which 
no negro can compete. Work for wages is the want of the 
mean white, and once labour has ceased to be disgraceful he 
will have work to profusion. At first, in the temporary 
annihilation of capital, he must be paid out of the crop, in- 
stead of in cash, but that system, known in Europe as the 
métayer, is quite endurable for a time, and is the very system 
which slavery compels the planters to adopt. The white is 
acclimatized, and can labour anywhere except in the worst 
swamps, which must be left to the negro on a produce rent, 
or finally abandoned. To say that he cannot work, is to 
deny the fact that he does, as a German free settler, sow, hoe, 
and pick cotton, the very best cotton which reaches the 
English market, so valuable indeed as to make up the whole 
difference between the value of slave and the value of free 
labour. His cultivation, moreover, does not exhaust the 
soil, a fact in itself worth millions to the South, while he is 
capable under the hope of gain of efforts the whip has at all 
times failed to produce. In three years we firmly believe 





the produce of the South so far from decreasing will be 
doubled, while if the profit on that produce should be more 
equally divided than before, if the planter should be poorer 
and the labourer richer than of old, surely that is not a result 
at which humanity should groan. 

And the slaves? We are not of those who contend for 
outraging race prejudices, or for an equality which circum. 
stances refuse. Freedom must be given from above, but the 
race must earn citizenship for itself. We ask neither po- 
litical privileges, nor enforced maintenance, nor settlement 
on the soil, nor liberation from a taxation which shall] 
compel toil, nor any other of the fifty claims men with 
ulcerated hearts have put forward to the injury of their 
cause. Let the negro be settled on the soil the white man 
cannot use, till he can earn by purchase the privilege of 
choice, or enter into domestic service as a free man, or, in 
short, take his place as a prolétaire, till industry and thrift 
win him a higher position. There is no more reason to give 
him the suffrage * to give it to English paupers, no more 
necessity to let political power pass beyond the whites of 
the South than to degrade it below the educated class in 
Italy, no more obligation not to tax him till he must work 
than to abstain from taxing Indian ryots. All that is wanted 
is freedom; freedom for the slave to work without blows; 
freedom for the white to earn wages without the burning 
sense of a degrading rivalry in toil; that freedom we firmly 
believe may be conceded without bloodshed, without unen- 
durable suffering, and without even a suspension of the pros- 
perity of the South. 





MR. VILLIERS’S POOR LAW BILL. 


R. Villiers’s Poor Law Bill will do much, we trust, to 
simplify the labyrinth of the poor laws and to pull down 
the Babel of the parochial rate system. The main provisions 
of the bill are three. The first reduces the period after 
which a pauper is irremovable from the place where he 
happens to reside from five to three years. The second pro- 
vides that when a person has resided three years in a parish, 
his residence there will confer the benefit of a residence in 
the union. The effect of this is to make the union the area 
of residence instead of the parish. Within the limits of the 
union, therefore, according to the new bill, a pauper who 
has once struck root in any one parish need no longer be re- 
moved to another. These two provisions are extensions and 
corollaries of the principle of irremovability introduced by Sir 
Robert Peel, and introduce no radical change. The third, how- 
ever, embodied in the 9th clause, alters the system on which the 
union charge has hitherto been calculated. At present the 
charge for the maintenance of persons on the common fund is 
diffused over the different parishes of the union, and levied 
according to the average of three years’ relief given by each 
parish. The defect of this system is patent. It offers a 
standing bribe to each parish to get rid of its prospective 
paupers by expelling the existing poor. Hence the policy 
so well understood by the landlord of pulling down cot- 
tages with a view to saddle the neighbouring parishes with 
the maintenance of the decayed labourers, the benefits 
of whose labour he had enjoyed. Hence, in other words, 
the iniquitous system of close parishes, which certain ho- 
nourable members profess not to understand. The remedy 
proposed by Mr. Villiers is to calculate the charge, not upon 
the average of three years’ relief, but according to the 
valuation of the ratable property of each parish. Hence- 
forward, therefore, the poor rate will fall, where it ought, 
upon the absolute wealth at large, and not merely upon the 
labour of the country. Such are the main alterations con- 
templated by the bill, the salutary tendency of which is to 
make the union instead of the parish the unit of the poor 
law system, and to establish coincident areas, within con- 
venient compass, of residence, rating, and management. 

It is instructive to observe how very simple was the pro- 
vision by which Sir Robert Peel startled the lawyers and 
amazed the country gentlemen in 1846, when he broke in 
upon the golden age of settlement litigation, and swept 
away half the learning upon which barristers grew into ser- 
jeants, and attorneys fattened into millionnaires. Those were 
great days in the law. The pauper, as if in just retribution 
upon his vagrancy, was not only the most perpetually moving, 
but he was the most removable of alee Then raged 


the mighty war of the parishes, comparable alone to the 
border warfare of our ancestors, and extending over the 
whole land. Paupers were the poudre a canon, the mur- 
derous engines discharged by one fierce vestry into another, 
each parish for ever busy blasting the happy security, not of 
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its neighbours only, but, potentially, of the most distant cor- 
ners of the country. No one could predict at what moment 
some fell rocket, in the shape of a toothless old hag or crip- 

Jed septenarian duly discharged from the Land’s End, might 
not explode on Cheviot Hill after roundabout ricochets 
through every county in England, to the utter discomfiture 
of unwitting vicar and flocks without number. All the poor 
were removable, and all the world was removing them. It 
was everybody’s interest. The farmer, the labourer, the 
clergyman, the householder, the magistrate, the lawyer, all 
were concerned in the great work of passing on the pauper. 
“ Away with him,” was the burden of each song. The litigation 
was prodigious. A good old bedridden pauper, if his origin 
was as inscrutable as that of the species, was worth his weight 
in gold to any firm. Settlement law had its leading cases, 
memoria technica, reports, nay, a poetry all its own, and con- 
sumed more poor rates than the poor. The lawyer flourished, 
the pauper pined, and the rates grew until the landlord 
trembled for his rent. 

Sir Robert Peel’s remedy was exceedingly simple. He 
proposed that the pauper should be “ irremovable ” after five 
years’ residence in any parish. This provision established 
two classes of paupers, the inhabitants for five years and 
upwards, who, Gein no longer removable, acquired “ settle- 
ment,” and the “casual” poor. Owing to this and some 
other provisions, settlement cases are not much heard of 
now. In thewecent debate on Tuesday last, Sir G. C. Lewis 
avowed himself so far a heretic as to wish for the abolition 
of all settlement, adding, what we believe to be perfectly 
true, that there is no connexion between the law of settle- 
ment and union-rating. Those who fear a system of union- 
rating, therefore, need not, on that account, defend the law of 
settlement. Mr. Villiers, however, does not go the length 
of abolishing all settlement, wisely steering a middle course, 
and reducing the period to three years, with a view to meet 
more recent exigencies. ‘The effect of this is to facilitate the 
inquiry into the time of a man’s residence. In practice, a 
great difficulty was found in ascertaining whether a pauper 
had a five years’ residence or not. Three years is a more 
practicable period. This is the immediate advantage con- 
templated. But the provision meets other requirements. 
The principle of the free circulation of labour is no less vital 
than that of the free circulation of capital. ‘The first condi- 
tion of activity is freedom of locomotion. If prospective 
difficulties are allowed to deter the labourer from seeking 
employment, wherever employment is to be found, so far we 
cripple the industry of the nation. A man who fears to 
leave one parish, where he finds no work, because he may not 
be able to obtain settlement elsewhere, acts under a pre- 
mium for idleness. Moreover, the rapidity with which con- 
tracts arise, and undertakings are carried out, increases every 
day, and even granting the principle of settlement, it is evi- 
dent that the period involved should diminish with the 
altered conditions of the time. The reduction of the period 
of settlement from five years to three thus appears a wise 
one in every respect. 

The most important feature of this bill, however, is un- 
questionably that which tends to do away with the system of 
close parishes, by levying the rate upon the absolute 
property of each parish. No wonder that the cry of revolu- 
tionary tampering with vested rights was raised by those 
who are interested in keeping up the abuse, and who boast 
of the blessings of the old parochial system. But Mr. 
Walter showed conclusively in committee, on Tuesday, that 
practically the parochial system is at an end, for the guardians 
of neighbouring parishes could actually control the poor in 
other parishes than their own, while at the same time they 
could refuse to bear the burden of the poor in those very 
parishes in which the exisiting law allowed them to meddle ! 
The fact is, that the New Poor-law system, as it is called, 
virtually destroyed parochial cc so without taking 
away its worst abuses. Thus, for instance, in the parish 
which contains St. Katherine’s Docks, there are scarcely any 
poor, and the poor rate is therefore nominal. But the 
adjoining parish of Whitechapel, which harbours all the 
labourers who work in St. Katherine’s Docks, swarms with 
poor, and pays the whole rate. The rich parish thus pays 
nothing for the maintenance of its own labourers, and the poor 
parish pays everything. Mr. Villiers’s plan of levying the 
rate upon the property of the parish, and making the union 
the area of residence, will do much to get rid of the injus- 
tice. The supporters of the old parochial system, however, 


profess to see a bugbear looming in the future, in the shape 
of union-rating, destined, say they, to end in a national- 
tating and an equalization of poor rates fatal to all good 


management. Sir G. C. Lewis denies the sequence, and, 
with all due deference, so do we. No sequence is inevi- 
table in English law. So admirably supple is the machinery 
of our constitutional drags and breaks, that although it 
frequently happens that we cannot move faster for love or 
money, we can always slacken speed and stop at any con- 
ceivable graduation of the constitutional scale with a minute- 
ness and delicacy which is the culminating glory of our incon- 
sequence. No man who talks logic in an English House of 
Commons knows the alphabet of English polities. Very 
likely the question of the equalization of the poor rate may 
turn up next, but certainly not because of Mr. Villiers’s 
alteration in the present mode of its calculation. The true 
question therefore is, whether the change introduced is 
likely to obviate present abuses, and of this there seems 
to be no doubt. Landlords will have less temptation to 
extrude their labourers into neighbouring parishes, having 
lost their chief object in doing so. Cottages will no longer 
be pulled down where they are most wanted, and huddled 
together where they are not; and one great obstacle to the 
colonization of the labouring classes in a wholesome atmo- 
sphere on the vutskirts of cities and towns will be removed. 





THE RESERVE AND THE TRANSPORT SERVICE. 


HE merchant captains who assembledatthe London Tavern 
on Tuesday, to discuss the proposal for adding them to 
the Naval Reserve, seem slightly to have misunderstood the 
offer of the Admiralty. The facts, as explained by the Duke 
of Somerset, seem to be simply these. In war time there is 
always a deficient supply of tell and sub-lieutenants. 
There are plenty of applications for cadetships, and the stand- 
ing force of lieutenants could be increased to any required 
extent, but then they must be maintained during peace, 
which is a burden on the finances, and promoted through 
every grade, which impedes the rise indispensable to secure 
young captains, and swells the list of admirals to an exorbi- 
tant extent. The Admiralty, therefore, with more originality 
than they always display, bethought of calling in aid from the 
merchant service. Under its new conditions, with strict exa- 
minations, vessels of great tonnage, and constant competition, 
that service turns out officers of more than average merit. 
Though unaccustomed to the discipline of a man-of-war, and 
trained to a somewhat rough exercise of command, they are 
excellent seamen, as brave as their rivals of the Queen’s ser- 
vice, and acquainted with all indispensable knowledge except 
gunnery. They are thrown out of employment by scores in 
any general war, and might, therefore, the Admiralty thought, 
be willing, as well as able, to supplement the admitted de- 
ficiency. Accordingly, a bill was introduced offering them 
pecuniary terms for entering the Reserve, i.e. for holding 
themselves disposable for service in war time, which we need 
{not diseuss, as they are not opposed. As a further induce- 
'ment, they were offered rank, a lieutenant’s commission for 
every merchant captain, with, however, the proviso that they 
should always rank after the regular lieutenants. 
| ‘To this proviso the merchant captains object. They argue 
| that it places the most experienced captain, even if he dis- 
tinguishes himself, below the youngest naval lieutenant, and 
this they feel as adegradation. They contend that during the 
war they ought to be admitted at a standing, as compared 
| with the lieutenants, fixed by their experience, and rise at all 
jevents up to any point short of Commander. There is no 
| doubt that in this opinion they represent the feeling of the 
entire profession. Jealousy of their unacknowledged rank 
is perhaps the strongest and most permanent foible of offi- 
cers in the merchant marine. In the last war during which 
sailors without commissions have held commands, the war in 
Burmah, this feeling rose so high as to compel the Admiral 
to make a partial concession. ‘The regular navy would only 
address “ captains ” of armed steamers as masters, and the 
“captains” accordingly made their appearance before the 
Admiral in beards and black dress-coats, If they were not 
officers, they said, they were not bound to wear officers’ 
uniform. The quarrel, after leading to half a dozen chal- 
lenges, and some not very serious detriment to the public 
service, was appeased by an order from the Admiral, enjoin- 
ing the courteous use of the offending designations. The 
feeling thus exhibited will undoubtedly induce many to hang 
back till the day of trial comes, under the idea that their 
claims are injuriously postponed. Sailors are not the least 
tenacious of men, and the idea once circulated that they are, 
as Captain Congalton said, to be posted to a new grade, will 
undoubtedly deter scores of efficient officers from the Reserve. 
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The idea, however, seems based upon a mistake. The Admi- 
ralty does not offer the merchant marine service rank at all, 
except so far as to fix their position on board ship. Such rank 
would be useless to men who are not to be employed after 
the war, while it would, during the war, injure every man 
whose life has been a preparation for that single contingency. 
The vacancies which occur in action must go to those who have 
not only fought for them, but served for them through years 
brightened by the prospect it is proposed to close. What the 
Admiralty really offers is social rank, the lieutenant’s com- 
mission, which, whatever the number of its owners on the 
roll, still gives a distinct and honourable social status. The 
only point for the merchant captains to consider, is not 
whether the commission invests them with the right to com- 
mand other naval lieutenants, but whether it is in itself 
worth having. To some of them, undoubtedly, it is not. 
The social status of the commander of one of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s ships, or one of Green’s liners, 
would be little raised, if at all, by a commission as lieutenant, 
and to such men the offer has no meaning. But there are 
hundreds of merchant officers, many of them most efficient 
men, to whom it will be a most attractive prise, and it is for 
them that it is intended. If the Admiralty would go just 
one step further, and admit officers to full service promotion 
as areward for special and distinguished exploits, they would, 
we believe, have the pick of the younger or less success- 
ful section of the merchant marine. 

The scheme is too excellent a one to be suffered to break 
down through any question of etiquette, and the Admiralty 
have in their own hands the means of ensuring at least its 

artial success. The Government has a great and direct 
influence over the mercantile marine, an influence recently 
and largely increased. Nothing is more eagerly sought by 
shipowners, particularly in slack seasons, than a contract for 
conveying troops and stores, and these contracts since 1557, 
and the consequent increase in the Indian army, have become 
twice as extensive as before. At the same time, the Commit- 
tee on Transport Service have just recommended that all the 
transport required by all departments should be placed under 
a single Board, responsible to the Admiralty. The first rule 
of that Board should be, to contract, except in urgent cases, 
only with firms a proportion of whose officers are registered 
on the Naval Reserve. Similarly, on every occasion on which 
it is necessary to hire vessels, the preference should be given 
to vessels whose officers are registered, and who are therefore 
sacrificing pro tanto their own convenience for the benefit of 
the State. Such a system, fairly but rigidly carried out, 
would act as a premium on the service, and in a few years 
entrance into the Naval Reserve would be a qualification as 
regularly asked of an officer as his certificate. If to this 
pressure the Government add fair pecuniary terms, and 
prizes suflicient to act as a sensible attraction, without frus- 
trating the hopes of the permanent service, there will soon be 
no lack of candidates for the Reserve. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


JHE Association for promoting the development of Social 
Science have now completed their arrangements for the 
approaching meeting at Dublin, which is to be held in the 
third week in August, opening on the 14th, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Brougham. The quiescence from all political 
agitation, and even the deadness of the moment with respect 
to all the more exciting political interests, may probably 
conduce to a more animated and profitable meeting for the 
discussion of those intermediate questions included in the 
range of “Social Science” than could be hoped for at any 
time when warm national or party interests were agitating 
men’s minds. It is a time singularly well suited to the in- 
vestigation of those border questions that approach so near to 
politics on the one side, and touch the most vital principles 
of social life on the other. As it happens, there is but one 
of the sections into which the Association’s inquiries are 
divided which does not raise questions of the most recent 
and immediate interest, and that one has a permanent and 
never diminishing interest for all who know its vital con- 
nexion with every other social question : we mean the depart- 
ment on sanitary measures, 

_ With respect to all the other five sections of the Associa- 
tion’s operations there is some germ of immediate interest 
in the pressing and momentary questions of the day. For 
example, the Jurisprudence Department, which includes 
all questions of legislative reform—the department which, 
im fact, originated that famous Bankruptcy Bill, which, 
as adopted and modified by the present Lord Chancellor, 


is now the subject of contention in our Legislature—ywil] 
discuss, among other important subjects, this year, the 
question which has recently excited so much vivid interest— 
the marriage laws of Ireland and the United Kingdom. 

The Educational Section—under the presidency, we are 
happy to see, of Sir J. G. Shaw Lefevre—will have a meet. 
ing of very unusual importance. The recent report of the 
Education Commissioners, with the able supplementary 
criticism of Mr. Senior upon it, together with the crowd of 
subordinate questions concerning Government aid to ragged 
schools, so hotly contested between Lord Shaftesbury and 
Mr. Cumin, will form the subject of warm and, no doubt, 
able debate at Dublin, and of debate which will be all the 
more valuable because it will be conducted with the aid of 
the fullest and most recent knowledge. 

In the section on Penal and Reformatory Measures—for 
which we wish the council of the Association had secured 
the presidency of Captain Crofton, the chairman of the 
directors of the noble Irish convict system, though possibly 
he might have been regarded too much as the representative 
ofa single reformatory doctrine—the recent convict émeutes at 
Chatham, and the splendid success of the Irish system, will 
form a subject of the most practical interest. 

In the section on Social Economy, for which the Associa- 
tion have secured the presidency of the accomplished Judge 
Longfield, to whose learning the Irish Encumbered Estates 
system owes so much, the question of trades unions and 
strikes will have an attraction even more fresh than last year, 
since the latest phase of the building strike in London shows 
more than ever the value of the investigations of the Social 
Science Committee of last year, and the importance of some 
of their recommendations. And in the department of trade 
and international law, under the presidency of the distin- 
guished French economist, M. Michel Chevalier, the ques- 
tion concerning maritime warfare and the best mode of 
securing an international system for dividing the insurance 
of ships, between the ship, the cargo, and the freight (the 
law of general average), to which the civil war in America, 
and the issue of letters of marque, have lent so painful an 
importance, will have the fullest consideration of the best 
intellects of the day. 

* This brief review will alone suffice to indicate on how many 
points of immediate public interest the approaching meeting 
in Dublin may be expected to throw light. The choice of 
intellectual leaders, on the whole, does credit to the judg- 
ment of the council, though we could wish to have seen a 
little more infusion of foreign elements. Perhaps, however, 
social science is more likely to earn practical respect while 
it keeps to the only field on which English thinkers have 
much scientific experience. 


THE CRISIS IN THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


\ E cannot doubt that the strike in the building trade 

will soon reach a crisis, and nothing can be of much 
greater moment than that this crisis should not embitter 
fatally the jealousies between masters and men. No attempt 
has been made to dispute the very important statement 
which we put forth a fortnight ago, and we believe that with 
the slight corrections in a letter contained in our columns 
last week, they will be found to stand the test of the severest 
examination. We should not return to the subject were it 
not of the first importance that the public should know fully 
the feeling of the men and the peculiar aspects of the present 
contest, which are far from universally understood. 

The most striking feature of this strike we believe to be 
this: that the non-society men, the non-unionists, feel even 
more keenly and deeply on the point at issue than the 
unionist men themselves. There is, in fact, but one 
opinion in the building trade about it, and this is 
admitted by some who disapprove deeply of the feeling of 
the men, and who refuse to act with them. With one accord 
every section of the building trade has protested against 
the attempt to reintroduce a day of unregulated length 
—to remove the check from overtime which the nearly 
uniform custom of extra pay beyond the ten-hour day 
unquestionably imposed. For ten years back that custom 
has been strictly enforced by the masons, with tolerable 
strictness by the bricklayers, and all overtime has been re- 
sisted by the carpenters, though the latter, who are less efli- 
ciently organized, have on emergencies consented, under 
protest, to work overtime without extra pay. But by men 
and masters alike, for ten years back, the general custom of 
paying half as much again for Jabour beyond the ten hours 











has been recognized, and the men are unanimous in their 
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conviction that to yield this check on long hours, in a trade 
where long hours at certain parts of the year are the obvious 
interest, not to say necessity, of the masters, would be to 
betray the interests of their order. Of the strength of this 
feeling we have heard several remarkable proofs. In one 
case, a master who had adopted the ten-hour system, after 
addressing a body of one hundred carpenters—(the car- 

nters, we may remind our readers, are working on the 
en system, under protest, not having the funds to strike) 
—gave 5/. amongst them to drink his health in, and assured 
them of his hope that they would come round to his views. 
The carpenters took the money, and went off each with his 
shilling to the Masons’ Committee to add it to the fund for 
resisting the hour system. Of those bricklayers and masons 
who have given in to the unregulated day, not one fourth, 
we understand, are really skilled workmen, the mass of them 
being unskilled labourers who have been tempted by the 
opportunity to undertake work for which they are not fit. 
Every day the opposition to the masters’ terms gains in 
unanimity ; and since we last wrote, two building firms, one 
of them a really important one, employing no less than fifty 
masons, has agreed to the men’s demands. There are now, 
we believe, some thirty-two firms, of which at least four are 
large ones, that have conceded the demand for a regulated 
day and the Saturday half-holiday, while twenty-five large 
firms are still leagued together to enforce the hour system 
in its present unregulated shape. Every day, too, the men 
are getting fresh proofs of sympathy from their brother 
workmen in other trades; and if we are not misinformed, 
the Amalgamated Engineers are considering even now the 
duty of subscribing to the building strike, with a clear bias 
in favour of the step. 

The truth is, that by attempting to smuggle in the aboli- 
tion of all extra payment for extraordinary work along with 
the hour system, the masters have made a fatal mistake, in 
which they are not likely to be supported by the public ; 
and if they are wise, they will reconsider their position at 
once. Wedid not sympathize with the men, who seemed to 
us to be clearly in the wrong in the strike of 1859; and now, 
when they seem to be as clearly in the right, we need not 
hesitate to give them our support. 

But one word more. It is stated—and we have heard evi- 
dence of the fact which seems to us trustworthy—that for 
a year or two back the estimates for brick work to the 
public have been systematically increased by 32. a rod, ex- 
pressly on the ground that the nine-hour concession must, 
sooner or later, be made to the men, and on no other; while 
no corresponding increase of bricklayers’ wages has taken 
place, or, as far as it appears, is likely to take place. If this 
—which we are loth to believe—is true, how can we wonder 
that the men yearly prepare to enforce a reduction of the 
hours of labour for which the masters have already prudently 
prepared in their charges to the public ? 





LOW AND HIGH LITERATURE. 

6697 OW” literature has received a great impulse in the repeal of 

the paper duty. The various penny miscellanies, which 
boast so vast a circulation, are already beginning to find halfpenny 
competitors, and when the extra duty actually disappears in October, 
we may expect to see the latter burst into full bloom, and the former 
stretch their diverting energies to the utmost in order to hold their 
ground. With the advent of October, those hideous smears of 
shadow by which the Halfpenny Journal attempts to convey to us a 
more vivid impression of ** Lord Lionel” and “ Lady Edith” than we 
could gather from the impassioned accents and scornful laughs of 
which the type informs us, will doubtless pass into the clearer and 
more intelligent woodcuts of the Parlour, or London, Journal. These, 
again, may perhaps be transfigured into that eccentric mixture of 
copper colour, red, and blue, which appear to constitute, at least in 
this class of periodicais, the ideal of chromo-lithographic art. It is 
likely that such scenes as the ducl at dawn between the Court page 
and Baron Lolme in St. James’s Park, as recently depicted in Rey- 
nolds’s Miscellany, will be delineated with less of that sketchy breadth 
which suggests a romp among half-formed wizards rising out of a 
witch’s caldron, and that the Lamias, Eudoras, and Nereas who 
haunt these pages nearly indiscriminately, may be promoted in the 
early autumn, provisionally at least—until it has been fairly tested 
how the outlay answers—to something much more like the pretty 
women whom the text describes. At all events, it is nearly certain 
that the stream of new paper will be accompanied by a general 
scramble of penny and halfpenny miscellanies for the patronage of 
the same class which now peruses the cheap illustrated journals to 
which we have alluded. And we cannot well evade, therefore, some 
consideration of the relation between this “low” literature and the 
Corresponding phase in tlie more costly literature above it, | 


And this relation is really worth careful attention. We are apt 
to speak of the vulgarities or the di ful aspects of this class of 

riodicals as if they were in a depth far below our own world. In 
intellectual respects they are, no doubt, calculated for a very much 
lower standard of taste and cultitation. They are to the productions 
which fascinate our own class, very much what the gin-shop is to the 
club ; they deal in much more coarse and ugly wares; the writers 
have not the artistic skill to infuse their stimulants delicately into the 
veins of true literary creations; but we can see little evidence that 
the true moral calibre, tried by any fair or thoughtful standard, 
is really lower. In subject and grain the novels in the penny mis- 
cellanies are not so bad as those which amused the middle and higher 
classes a few generations ago, in the hands of Richardson and 
Smollett, without incurring even the least opprobrium : and though, 
of course, the genius of a great artist transmutes the coarsest mate- 
rials into something of an altogether different kind, which has a far 
less pernicious influence on the minds of those who are capable of 
appreciating its imaginative and intellectual aspect, there is every 
reason to believe that the majority of the fine ladies and geutlemen 
who shuddered and laughed over the great novelists of the last cea- 
tury were far more fascinated by the txteasity of the flavour than by 
the insight of the artist. It is only over those to whom literary 
genius is visible, that it exerts any protecting spell against the coarse 
materials which it moulds. And those who read Walpole’s high- 
peppered horrors or Smollett’s gross scenes merely for the pepper or 
the grossness, might as well have studied “ The Band of Midnight,” 
“ Eudora,”” or the “ Court Page.” 

There is, indeed, but one fundamental difference between the low 
literature of the penny and halfpenny miscellanies and the literature 





which is now multiplying so fast in our shilling magazines and three- 
volume novels; and this is to us a difference Ia pathetic. While 
lthe former, or low-class journalists, are obliged, in order to suit the 
‘taste of their readers, to keep one department for the vulgar wants 
!and mean interests of their readers—the Answers toCorrespondents— 
land another for their highflown but quite as vulgar ideation in the 
| tales of horror and passion, the more cultivated tastes of the educated 
| classes permit, and even require, a fusion between the two, so that 
| We sec our own small and vulgar emotions, and even the very gossip 
jof our own circles, transmuted into more or less idealized shapes, 
and endowed with a certain halo of fictitious interest. The lower 
classes of novel-readers don’t want to see an image of themselves ; 
they are weary of the meanness of their lot, and wish to see a mag- 
nified image of their own desires and passions rather than themselves. 
But still they cannot get away from the natural craving for gossip 
and personalities. ‘To read of the dark tragedies of the “ House of 
Drerewater,” or the feats of the “ Band of Midnight,” will not 
gratify all the feelings which these tragic and passionate narratives 
arouse. After reading with thrilled hearts that in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Leicester-square such scenes as the following may 
still take place, the readers of these miscellanies still long to hear 
how the same oracular voice which narrates them will judge their 
own more paltry romances of the kitchen or the shop : 


“ The Colonel fastened the scarf round Lord Lionel’s eyes. He had scarcely 
done so, when, to his astonishment, the young man felt himself sinking through 
the floor of the assembly. He seemed, for about five minutes, slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, to descend ; and at the expiration of that time he felt a hand un- 
fastening the bandage, and looking about him once more, found himself alone with 
the Colonel in a small, but luxurious apartment, lighted by a pair of large wax 
candles and a blazing fire. . 

“Three sides of this apartment were covered by shelves, upon which were 
ranged rows of volumes, bound alike, numbered and dated. Beneath the books 
the space was occupied by innumerable pigeon-holes, into which papers were 
thrust. At one side of the tireplace there was an elegant little desk of walnut 
wood, covered with scarlet morocco; on the other side, a cabinet, also of walout 
wood, furnished with numerous drawers, each of which was fastened by a steel 
lock of peculiar construction. In this apartment, as in the amphitheatre, Lord 
Lionel was utterly unable to discover any door or window. ; 

“ The Colonel stood with his back to the fire, and his hands in his pockets, 

“*¢ This, my dear Lord Lionel,’ he said, reassuming his natural manner, which 
was celebrated for its vivacity, ease, and polish, ‘this is my snuggery. Pray sit 
down and help yourself to a glass of wine,’ he added, pointing to an exquisitely 
cut crystal jug, which was filled with claret. ‘ You can make yourself perfectly 
at home here. We shall not be disturbed by any of the brotherhood; those who 
have to work to-night know their work, and will do it.’ : 

“ * Strange,’ said Lord Lionel, thoughtfully. ‘ You tell me this, and we are 
here, two men of the same height, the same size, both unarmed. What if I were 
a scoundrel, and weré inclined to take advantage of my position, and possess my- 
self of some of the secrets of your order?” 

* The Colonel laughed long and loudly, and looking at Lord Lionel with a 
smile of consummate scorn, he said, pointing to the books,—‘ Those volumes are 
written in cipher, not one character of which is known to any creature but my- 
self. Again, you are now in an apartment from which it would be impossible tor 
you to escape without my aid, You might rot here before you would ever dis- 
cover the secret means of ingress and egress. If that does not satisfy you, look 
at yonder cabinet.’ 

“They were seated opposite to each other at the table, some paces from the 
cabinet of which the Colonel spoke. Lord Lionel fixed his eyes upon the myste- 
rious article of furniture. As he did so Colonel Bertrand leaned with his elbow 
rather heavily upon the table; the several drawers of the cabinet burst open with 
a metallic sound, and at each of the openings there appeared the muzzles of a row 
of pistols. At the same moment the cabinet slightly revolved, in such a manner 
as to place the muzzles of the pistols exactly opposite to Lord Lionel Montford. 

vaca Vou said I was unarmed, Lord Lionel,’ said the Colonel, still smiling; 
* you were rather hasty in your conclusions. Now, my lord, listen to me while 
I reveal to you the services which I shall expect you to render to the brother- 
hood.’” 


Such conceptions, truly grand as they are, do not yet completely 
satisfy the ideal side of their readers’ mind, The awe-struck admirers 
still wish to connect their own lives in some modest way with the 











magnificent qualities described in Lady Edith or Lord Lionel. Is 
that hair really auburn or not, which cruel rivals tell “ Victoria” is 
simply red? Who so competent to judge impartially as the great 
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minds which have delineated the beauty of Eudora, the dark pur- 

s of the Princess Pezzilini, and the noble heroism of Malcolm ? 
va on the last page of the paper which contains that affecting 
narrative, we have the following series of adjudications from the 
editor’s impartial mind : 

** Harr.—Victoria D. (auburn).—Eugerie D. (flaxen).—Fannie D. (bright 
).—Kate D. (golden)—Fred (very light brown).—Polly Lee (very light 
).—Emily (brown).—E. Howie (black).—Rose (very light brown ).—Fanny 

{brown).—Charlotte (dark brown).—Alice Maud (brown).—A. Hungate (light 
brown).—Ellen (red)—Annie (light brown).—Marian red).—Sophy E. (brown). 
—¥M. Cleveland ).-—Harriett J. ( brown).—Pretty Jane (light brown). 
(brown) —Day (ark brown) —A.. May (auburn) — Ladybird (black) — 
isa S. (auburn of but not very soft texture).— 

Ada (decidedly red). and (golden brown).—Lily G. (dark brown). 

“0. LC. A—We ly do not know what advice you require. You have 
fallen in love with a yonng person, and you do not think your addresses would 
be unacceptable. Then, by all means, declare your feelings at once.” 

We may smile at the vulgarity of such appeals, but there is to our 
minds something almost touching in the rapid transition from the 
high-flown grandeur of these trashy tales to that last page of the 
journal, where you see a little real humanity peeping out in the shape 
of a genuine superstitious belief in the oracular power of the “ veiled 
prophet” who has thus stirred up the horrors and the sickly senti- 
ments of his readers’ hearts. There is evidently something of the 
nature of the confessional in the relation between these editorial 
shadows and the shopmen and shopwomen who pore over their pages. 
Young men confide their highest ambitions to that anonymous breast, 
and receive cautious encouragement with grateful hearts. To the 
most scrupulous consciences the absolution of tie editor appears to 
give a certain measure of relief. His scientific dictum is apparently 
accepted as final. The terse replies of the ‘eminent lawyer,” who 
is “retained by the editor for the purpose,” seem to be thought 
trustworthy on the most important legal questions ; and on the whole 
we have no doubt that the most popular page in the paper is that in 
which the various replies—dictatorial, bland, scornful, as occasion re- 
quires—are given to the various perplexities of vulgar humanity. 

What these penny journals separate into two distinct departments, 
that the one may S fuller of glare and shadow, and the other of 
direct personality, our higher-class novelists blend into a single 

icture, in which there is no direct introduction of personal egotisms, 

ut at the same time a constant running fire of criticism on the 
minutest traits of social life and manners, and often even a very 
morbid preference for the petty deceits, and jealousies, and mean- 
nesses of life. Instead of answering concrete Fannys and Janes like 
these penny periodicals, in such terms as the following— 

“ Fanny and Jane.—You are very foolish to suffer the remarks of your com- 
panions about your figure to annoy you. Perhaps they are envious of your supe- 
rior proportions”— 








Mr. Sala, Mr. Thackeray, and even Mr. Trollope are always sketch- 
ing the most delicate pictures of imaginary Fannys and Janes, who 
are quite as foolish and quite as much annoyed by jealous rivals. 
‘Take away the improbability, the horror, and occasionally the gross- 
ness, from Reynolds’s tales, and blend the passionate clements then 
left with the kind of characters revealed in the “answers to corre- 
spondents,” and we have exactly the same moral calibre—though in 
a lower rank of life—which we find in the Cornhill Magazine, or 
Orley Farm ; and not so low as that of Temple Bar. No doubt it is 
far better to have living characters, however mean and paltry, than 
unalloyed stimulus to the nervous system. No doubt the mere 
attenuation of these exciting elements in order to suit them to the 
taste of educated people and lovers of the natural, or rather, 
perhaps, of “the probable,” is in itself a great gain. But we 
doubt if it is more than an intellectual gain. ‘To tame down 
your romance till it looks like possible fact, and to inlay your 
sentiment with the genuine paltriness of human nature, is truer, 
and therefore better, than to feed the mind alternately on the 
coarsest food and the most ardent spirits. But then the former 
satiates much less easily than the latter. No one can read about 
brigands and profligates forever. The very art of our better novelists 
reconciles us to the smallness and trickiness of the life which they 
portray ; and we question whether Mr. Sala’s production, which forms 
the link between the penny miscellanies and the better magazines,— 
and whose subordinate contributors are so absurdly high-flavoured 
that a page or two of “answers to correspondents” would, we think, 
increase the relish to any who can read such productions,—does not 
do more real injury in reconciling his readers by the fumes of his 
unsavoury genius with the ruffianism of the world, than such writers 





as “ Lady Caroline Lascelles” the noble authoress of the “ Band of 


Midnight,” can ever effect. 








Tue appearance of Adelina Patti as Zerlina, ‘+ i» Giovanni, last 


her power to give an air of spontaneous impulse to her most finished 
execution. ‘This ease and freedom of manner, with her fresh, 
youthful voice, gave a charm to her singing in this part beyond what 
even a Malibran or a Persiani were able to reach. The house, 
crowded almost to suffocation, was excited to the utmost enthusiasm, 
and her principal airs were encored with acclamations. By this per. 
formance, we must add, she set at rest a notion which some crities 
have entertained, that her forte is brilliant execution and florid em. 
bellishment. In this music there is neither room for brilliant execu. 
tion nor florid embellishment. The airs are as simple and unadorned 
as national ballads; yet it is in them that she has been most suc. 
cessful in delighting every ear. 

In this performance of Don Giovanni, Patti was a star in such 
a constellation as has seldom been seen. There was Grisi as Donna 
Anna, Csillag as Elvira, Faure as Don Giovanni, Tamberlik as Oftavia, 
Formes as Leporello, and Ronconi as Mase¢to ; a combination of excel- 
lence such as probably has not appeared in this opera on any stage in 
Europe from Mozart’s days to our own. We have never derived so 
much enjoyment from Mozart’s great master-work, and most probably 
shall never have the opportunity of enjoying it so much again; for 
the combination is already broken up, oat such another is not likely 
ever to be formed. 





The centenary anniversary of the Noblemen’s Catch Club has 
been celebrated this year by a competition for two prizes—the first, 
a silver goblet, the second five guineas—for glees. The first prize has 
been awarded to Mr. William Cummings," and the second to Mr, 
George Benson. The proceedings of the Catch Club during the past 
century hold an important place in the annals of music in England. 
In the list of competitors for its prizes we find the names of Arne, 
Battishill, Abel, Hayes, Clarke, Barthelemon, Cooke, Webbe, Atter- 
bury, Paxten, Stevens, Billington, Calleott, Horsley, Elliot, Goss, 
and many others who have done honour to the English school of 
voeal harmony. Burney, our great historian of music, writing in 
1789, said, “ The spirit and liberality with which this establishment 
has been supported, has not only much improved the manner of per- 
forming the catches, canons, and glees of the old masters, but has 
been productive of innumerable new compositions of that kind which 
are of a still more ingenious and elegant texture.” A just eulogy 
which the Catch Club continues to deserve. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Great Exhibition of 1862 
have, it appears, invited Rossini, Meyerbeer, and Auber to compose 
works to be performed on the occasion of the opening of the Exhi- 
bition, in conjunction with a work by an English composer, so that 
the art of music in Italy, Germany, France, and England may thus 
be represented. Meyerbeer and Auber have accepted the invitation, 
but Rossini has declined it. His excuse (according to Zhe Musical 
World) is couched in the following terms: “I regret that I cannot 
jaccept the honour which her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1862 are good enough to do me.. Were I still a member of 
the musical world, [ should make it a duty and a pleasure to prove 
/on this oceasion that I am not forgetful of the noble hospitality of 
| England.” The name of the English composer who has been, or is 
jto be, honoured with this invitation, has not transpired. 


The Birmingham Festival, always the greatest of the provincial 
musie meetings, is to be held on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 50th of 
August, and, as_ usual, there will be a morning and an evening per- 

|formance each day; but, what is unusual, two of the evening per- 
|formances, all of which have hitherto consisted of miscellaneous 
|secular music, will be devoted to oratorios—Zhe Creation on one 
jevening, and Judas Maccabeus on another. The oratorios to be given 
jin the mornings are Elijah, The Messiah, Samson, and Israel in Egypt, 
|together with Beethoven’s Grand Mass in D. ‘The reason, we sup- 
| pose, of this unwonted preponderance in sacred music is, that the 
\ favourite stars of the opera stage, Mademoiselle Titiens and Made- 
moiselle Patti, whose presence will be a chief attraction of the 
festival, are (what is unusual with such singers) competent to take 
part in the Oratorio performances, and will do so. The other singers 
}engaged are Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sherrington, Madame 
| Dolby, Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, Mr. M. Smith, 
| Signor Giuglini, and Signor Bellettima host of vocal talent. Costa 
‘will continue to hold his place of conductor. One thing will be at 
once remarked: not a single new work of any kind, sacred or secular, 
is announced ; a circumstance which, when we consider the research 
and activity uniformly shown at Birmingham in the discovery and 
production of novelty, affords a striking illustration of the present 
state of musical composition throughout the world. 

Giuseppe Stanzieri, a young composer, whose extraordinary genius 
and attamments gave promise of a brilliant career, died a few days 


Saturday, did what we said it would do—gave “Al! s¢ se 4 her dra- | ago at Paris. ‘“ He was born,” says the Gazette Musicale, “ at 
matic talent and tested her qualities as a singe: «f ¢»s:al music. | Naples, where his father was a manufacturer of pianos. Lablache 
It was also, what we expected it to be, her bet and » ~ + successful | was one of the first to encourage the natural talent shown by him at 
effort. Nature and art have combined to mak her the “2a édéad of jan early age. Afterwards he went to Vienna, where his reputation 
one of Mozart’s most charming creations. In far, person, and air, increased. Next he went to Paris, where the infant prodigy grew 
in every tone, look, and gesture, she is the captivating little flirt |"P> but without losing the aspect and delicacy of childhood. Several 
whose kindness of heart serves as an excuse, to the andience as well illnesses combined to attack this feeble being. He died totall 


«3.98 lelirious, asking for his coat to go out, and, when he had receive 
her lov ae era , g x g , and, ‘ 
= lover, for the giddiness of her head. She sang her lovely the last sacrament, protesting that to do so was the most pleasant 


melodies as artlessly, it seemed, as a nightingale would warble its un- thing imaginable, and that in future he would confess every Sunday. 
premeditated lay; but how much art lay beneath this apparent art- | [t was in this state of joyous fever, so to speak, that he unconsciously 
lessness! for nothing evinces Paiti’s artistic cultivation so much as | breathed his last.” 
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Fine Arts. 
MR. W. B. SCOTT’S PICTURES. 

E1eut very interesting pictures, painted by Mr. W. B. Scott, are 
now exhibiting at the French Gallery in Pall-mall. They are illus- 
trative of the history of the English border, having been commis- 
sioned by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., for the decoration of his hall 
at Wallington. Though destitute of the charms of good colour and 
many of the graces of art, no one who can appreciate honest labour, 
careful research, and intellectual power, should refrain from inspecting 
these works, of which I hasten to give a succint description. No. 1, 
“The Romans cause a Wall to be built for the Protection of the | 
South.” In the foreground, a centurion, holding a peeled rod, is | 
remonstrating with two half-clad Britons who hare been neglecting | 
the work to indulge in a game of chance, indicated by the half | 
concealed dice under the hands of one of the figures. Beyond these 

are a party of builders who appear in danger of being wounded by | 
the arrows shot at them by a party of marauding Scots, led on by an | 
infuriated priestess in the fosse below. One of the darts has pierced 

the shield of a centurion, who carries also a level. In the back- 

ground, which represents Craig Lough with the wall stretching far 

over its surface, women are bringing food, and building materials are 

being supplied to the workers. On the brow of a hill a commander 
is drilling a band of soldiers. No. 2, “ King Egfrid and Archbishop 
Theodore persuade St. Cuthbert to be made Bishop.” The young 
king has sought the saint in his hermitage on the Farne islands, and | 
found him occupied in digging up onions. With gentle and per- 
suasive gestures he nuw endeavours to induce St. Cuthbert to forego 
the spade, and accept the crosier. Through an opening of the rugged 
garden-wall the eye is led down to the beach, where the royal galley 
is moored. Outside, the courtiers and others await with interest the 
result of the interview. The flocks of sea birds are well introduced, 
and lend reality to the scene. No. 3, “Bede finishes his Life and Works 
at Jarrow.” The “venerable” ecclesiastic is stretched on the floor of 
his cell, his head supported by his tearful brethren. One of his disciples 
has just completed from his dictation a translation of the Gospel of St. 
John. An acolyte lights the candles of the simple altar. A pigeon flies 
through ihe window, typical of the released soul. ‘Through the door- 
way, the monks can be seen assembling for prayers to the tolling of 
the passing bell. No. 4, “ Descent of the Danes upon the Coast.” 
Women with their children and household goods, monks with their 
books, candlesticks, and sacred vessels, are fleeing up an embankment 
on which a barricade of wooden stakes is being hurried], erected. A 
pile of rude spears lies in the foreground. Men, armed with bills 
and bows, are rushing down the steep to repel the invaders, some of 
whom have landed and now tight hand to hand with the Northum- 
brians. The beacon, which crowns the promontory in the back- 
ground, has been lighted, alarm bells ring, and crowds of women and 
ecclesiastics fly for safety. The morning mists which hang over the 
sea seem to magnify te numbers and increase the terrors of the 
Danish galleys and their armed freight. All is confusion and excite- 
ment, and very forcibly is the scene depicted. In No. 5, we leave 
the Danes and Romans and come to more modern times. “ The Spur 
in the Dish” illustrates the tradition related of the moss-troopers, 
who, when the store of cattle feloniously obtained from their neigh- 
bours over the border was exhausted, were reminded of the fact by a 
dish, containing nothing but a spur, being } laced on the dinner-tabi.. 
This gently hinted to the freebooter that an immediate foray must be 
undertaken in order to replenish the larder. Th. dame bring 

in the dish herself, holding it high in air. The master and his 
retainers evidently suspect the unusual action, and watch the final | 
deposit of the dish with some perturbation, which is not lessened 
by the presence of a hungry-looking pilgrim who is seated next the 
host. He will not, however, go dinnerless, for some girls are bringing 
in a huge earthen vessel of soup or broth. The old serving-man 
seated to the left of the master is the best figure, his head being very 
characteristic. No. 6, “Bernard Gilpin takes down the Moss- 
troopers’ Gage of Battle, and puts an end to Fighting in Chureb.” 
“The Apostle of the Borders,” as Bernard was called, from his earnest 
efforts to tame the lawless natures of the riotous borderers, and in- 
fuse into them some notions of religion, has arrived at the church, 
and found a gauntlet hanging on the chancel-wall. Its owner is 
the head of one of the rival factions that occupy different sides of 
The good man is lecturing the brawlers, but with 
little result. Jlands are laid on sword-hilts, and angry looks are 
freely exchanged. The foes are separated from each other by two 
recumbent monumental efligies sleeping quietly in stone, a “stone” 
that might, if there were any chance of its being listened to, read a 
“sermon” on the folly and vanity of border feuds. The stained 
windows, the church accessories, and all minor details have been 
very accurately studied. No. 7, “ Grace Darling and her Father 





the church. 





save the Survivors from the Wreck of the Scottish steamer Forfar- 
shire.’ This seems to me, owing to an error in treatment, to be the 
weakest of the series. One would naturally expect that the heroine 





would be a prominent figure, but all that stands for her is a tiny 


form rowing in the distance; the interest of the picture being 
centred on the sufferings of the wrecked passengers. ‘The self- 
devotion of the action is therefore unrepresented, while the feelings 
of the sensitive are unnecessarily harrowed. What is done is 
ably done, however. Want of energy is not a failing of Mr, 
Scott’s. ‘The still furious sea, the black lowering clouds and 
driving rain, the expressions of despair, resignation, or newly 
awakened hope at the sight of the coble fighting its way through 
the surging waters, are all thoughtfully conceived and as thought- 
fully portrayed. No. 8, “ Iron and Coal employ the Energies of 
the modern Northumbrians,” is the last, and im many respects, 
the best of the series. The scene takes place in a foundry on 
the banks of the Tyne. Three sturdy workmen, in blue frocks 
and leather aprons, are hammering away at a mass of red-hot iron, 
just taken from the furnace, the doors of which being open allow the 
fire to mingle its fierce glow with the sunbeams that find their way 
through the roof. ‘To the left is a little girl, who has brought her 
father’s dinner, sitting patiently on an Armstrong gun. Beyond is q 
i , 7 9 < ; ie hj “ , ” 
pit-boy, with blackened face, holding his whip and “ Davy” lamp. 
On the quay merchants are chatting and passengers embarking on a 
steamer. Coming through an arch of the old bridge is a coal-loaded 
“keel.” A railway train rattles across the viaduct in the back- 
ground. The picture is an epitome of the nineteenth century; 
manual labour, commerce, and science are all represented. Nor is art 
altogether forgotten: conspicuous among the crowd of figures on 
the wharf is a photographer, his head enveloped in drapery, focusing 
the scene. 

Mr. Scott’s task has occupied him for nearly four years. The 
pictures are of large dimensions, the principal figures being little 
below life size. Improvement is visible in the later works, which 
are bolder in execution than those first painted. Their predominant 
faults are shown in a want of refinement, in colour, harduess of out- 
line, and in a rendering of nature rather in detail than in masses, 
resulting often in a strange disjointed effect. This, however, wears 
off in a measure when the eye has been accustomed for some time to 
the painter’s peculiar method of representation. The execution is 
thin, often awkward, but never slurred. ‘The smallest still-life 
details are honestly painted, to the extent occasionally of bei 
almost deceptively real, The tendency Mr. Scott has to acdc 
iis canvas with incidents and objects is not uncommon with painters 
of a reflective turn of mind. {n their desire to tell the story, the 
broad, simple effect which a picture should possess is often lost sight 
of. Setting these objections aside, Mr. Scott may be congratulated 
on having contributed a meritorious and valuable addition to the art 
of our day. If deficient in pictorial effect and mechanical skill these 
paintings show a power of invention and originality of thought which 
deserve the warmest recognition. 


The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, which has been 
iu existence some two years, is composed of a body of gentlemen who 
are under the impression that they foster the art of this country by 
arrrating to themselves the right of pronouncing which are the best 
pic ces and poems, architectural and musical compositions of the 
year, and rewarding their authors by a presentation of medals and 
invitations to conversazioni not always of the most hilarious cha- 
racter. ‘The sixth meeting of the season was held on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 3rd inst., when the award of the Society’s medals 
was announced as follows: “ In historical painting, to Mr. M. Stone, 
for his picture of ‘Claudio and Hero ;’ in geare, to Mr. P. H. Cal- 
deron, for ‘La Demande en Mariage,’ in the Royal Academy ; in 
landscape to Mr. M‘Callum, for his ‘ Morning : Outskirts of Burnham 
Wood, in the Royal Academy; in water-colour painting (two 
medals), to Mr. 8. Read, for ‘The High Altar of the Church of St. 
Augustin, Antwerp,’ in the Old Water Colour Society’s Exhibition, 
and to-Mr. Edward G. Warren, for ‘ Rest in the Cool and Shady 
Wood,’ in the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours; in sculpture, to Mr. George Halse, for his bronze group, 
‘The Tarpeian Rock,’ in the Royal Academy; and in_ arehi- 
tecture, to Mr. A. W. Blomfield, for his design for the Mission 
Home now building in Bedfordbury, in the Architectural Exhibition, 
In poetry, no award. In nmsie, the special committee will report in 
the winter.” 

It is, of course, a matter of little moment to any one if a number of 
gentlemen, with a great deal of spare time on their hands, like to 
amuse themselves in a harmless way, but one would like to know on 
what principle the members found their system of rewards. It will 
be news to most people to learn that Mr. Stone’s “ Hero” is an “ his- 
torical” picture. Could no work of equal merit have been discovered 
that would more justly have deserved this title? If not, “ historical 
painting,” like “ poetry,” should have received no award. Most of 
the fortunate holders of prizes are young men, but some of the awards 
are so singular in their character as to leave it doubtful whether 
youth, talent, or the colour of the producer’s hair bas influenced the 
judgment of the Society. I have a suspicion that young artists will 
not receive the medals of this self-constituted Ayt Jury with any 
outrageous demonstrations of delight. It is even possible that they 
will not be eager to attend the meeting at which the prizes will be 
distributed, and the recipients patted on the head by elderly gentle- 
men and smiled on by ladies as if they were exemplary schoolboys, 
The whole thing is a mistake, and giving prizes to works which do 
not compete for them savours of impertinence. In future years the 
Society should iveite a competition. This would save trouble and 
expense, as the task of awarding medals would not be onerous. 

Dry Port. 
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BOOKS. 


sain 
SLAVERY AND SECESSION IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. Exttson’s work is a specimen of book-making of a very excellent 
class. It contains no writing, for the object of the author would 
only have been obscured by an attempt at style. It offers little 
original argument, for argument would have diminished the impar- 
tiality which, though more apparent than real, is the first recom- 
mendation of an annalist. Still less is there any description, except 
so far as statistics are descriptive, for the book is addressed to men 
whose minds are supposed to be made up on the moral questions at 
issue, and perfectly familiar with the surface aspects of the struggle. 
It is an effort to record calmly and temperately the annuals of the seces- 
sion movement, the political struggle which preceded the disruption, 
the opinions of the leading American politicians, and the statistical 
facts which best describe the resources which the contending parties 
bring to the civil war. The narrative seems brief to baldness, but those 
who are familiar with American history for the last five years will 
find that little of importance has been omitted, that the facts, and 
dates, and party evolutions which it is so difficult to recal in their true 
sequence, are all recorded in a fashion which refreshes the memory 
without encumbering it with verbiage or irrelevant special pleading. 
We shall, we think, best serve our readers by condensing lon the 
book a brief and clear narrative of the events which, after years of 
contest, have culminated in civil war. 

The “ irrepressible conflict,” as Mr. Seward called it, between 
slavery and freedom, though perceptible in the very first constitution 
of the Union, only became manifest as the radical party conflict 
of the States in 1818, when Missouri claimed admission as a Slave 
State. The American Government had, in 1803, purchased Louisiana 
from the French, and in 1512 a slice of the new territory was 
elevated into a State, and called Louisiana. Owing, it is supposed, 
to the difliculties which impeded the settlement of the whites upon 
the Delta, the North offered no opposition, Six years afterwards, 
however, when the slaveowners carved a second slice into a State, 
and asked admission for it into the Union, the North took the alarm. 
The majority of the House of Representatives, in spite of frantic 
threats of the dissolution of the Union, accepted distinctly the policy 
of restricting the slave area, and passed, by 87 to 76, a clause 
prohibiting the introduction of slavery into Missouri, and adhered to 
their resolve after the Senate had rejected the stipulation. The bill 
was, therefore, lost, and, before it could be brought up again, Maine 
petitioned to be admitted into the Union. The Senate refused 
to admit one State without the other, and the difficulty was solved 
by the famous Missouri compromise, passed ou the 2ad March, 1820. 
This compromise runs as follows : 

“ And be it further enacted, That in all the territory ceded by France to the 
United States, under the name of Louisiina, which lies north of 36 deg. 30 min. 
north latitude, not included within the limits of the State contemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, shall be, and is 
hereby, for ever prohibited; Provided always, That any person escaping into the 
same from whom labour or service is lawfully claimed in any State or territory 
of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, aud conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labour or service as aforesaid ;” 
and subsisted, though fiercely attacked from both sides, for thirty 
years, until modified, in 1850, by the Fugitive Slave Law. 

All this time both parties had been increasing in population 
and in territory. The South also had begun to belicve herself 
not so much part of the Union as a separate section of it, a doe- 
trine emphatically proclaimed in 1831 by Mr. J. C. Calhoun, the 
leader of what was then termed nullitication. The South wanted a 
lower tariff, and failing to obtain one in Congress, announced her 
intention to secede. South Carolina made every preparation for 
carrying this intention into effect, but President Jackson had made 
up his mind that secession was treason, and once resolved he was in- 
flexible. He marched a force into the State under General Taylor, 
with distinct orders to hang rebels, and the danger once more passed 
away, the South continuing to assert, but never practising, the doc- 
trine of nullification. 

The South, however, was not content. The number of the slaves 
was increasing rapidly, and the old lands were getting fast worn out. 
Arkansas had been carved out of the old Louisiana estate, and 
Florida purchased from the Spaniards; but the former was half 
swamp, and the latter full of dangerous Indian tribes. It was neces- 
sary to seek new soil, aud consequently ‘lexas was taken from the 
Mexicans, and in 1845 admitted into the Union. Texas is large 
enough for half a dozen new States, and the North became seriously 
alarmed. All through the contest it must be remembered it was 
understood that whichever party should gain a real preponderance — 
i.e. a working majority—would employ it to restrict or to extend the 
slave area. ‘The North, therefore, determined that New Mexico and 
Utah should be free States, and matters once more were about “to be 
carried to extremity”—that is, to the length of civil war—when Mr. 
Clay proposed a second compromise. The Missouri line was to be 
superseed for the Territories, and the principle of “squatter sove- 
reignty ’—i.e. the right of settlers to establish such constitution as 
they chose—established in its stead. In return for this concession 
the North accepted the Fugitive Slave Law. Such a law existed in 
the constitution, and was distinctly repeated in the Missouri com- 
promise; but it had never been put in operation. It was now pro- 
vided, however, that the Federal officers should seize fugitive negroes 
under penalty of a fine of one thousand dollars, that bystanders must 
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assist them, that negro testimony should be inadmissible, and that if 
the Commissioner decided in favour of the slaveowner, his fees should 
be doubled. This law, and the appearance of Uncle Tom, maddened 
the North, and most States passed what were called personal liberty 
laws, which reduced the Fugitive Law to a mere nullity. They are 
not given by Mr. Ellison—a defect in the book—but most of them 
were drawn up with the intention of making identification at once 
indispensable and impossible. The South then took another step for. 
ward, Acting through their union with the Northern Democrats, 
they passed a law formally repealing the Missouri compromise, and 
authorizing the settlers of Kansas and Nebraska, both territories 
north of the line, to draw up their own constitutions. On the night on 
which this bill passed (1854) it was declared that the North would bear 
no further humiliation, and the Republican party sprang into existence, 
The Act, however, was passed, and the slaveholders endeavoured to 
make it operative. The majority of the electors in Kansas were Free- 
soilers, but they were not three thousand in number, and the South 
poured in through Missouri five thousand ruffians, who elected what 
was called the “ Bogus Legislature,” a body acting under the orders 
of the South. The regular settlers formed a second, the ‘“ Topeke 
Legislature,” which was Freesoil, and was suppressed by President 
Pierce by military force. After months of border warfare, which, 
among other things, inflicted those injuries on John Brown which 
made him an Abolitionist, a sort of compromise was arranged called 
the Lecompton Constitution. The North, however, was thoroughly 
roused, the representatives at Washington were censured, and in 
April, 1858, Congress decided that the State should be admitted with 
or without the Lecompton Constitution. The settlers instantly 
abolished it, and under a document called in political parlance the 
Lavenworth Constitution, erected Kansas into a free state. 

The defeat in Kansas warned the slaveowners that the term of 
their dominion was drawing near. They had long lost a real ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives, that is a majority composed 
of Southern men, and were dependent on their Northern allies. The 
admission of Kansas threatened, or rather ensured the loss of the 
Senate also, and they rallied all their strength to secure their last 
chance—a President devoted to their principles. So long as the 
Executive was in their hands, they could, at all events, protect 
themselves against laws levelled at the peculiar institution, pa 
even by conquest extend the area of slave soil. Accordingly, with 
that instinct which never fails men defending their property, they 
selected Mr. Buchanan, and as the democrats of the North still re- 
mained true to the Southern leaders, carried him into power. They 
could not, however, alter the majority in Congress, which, in 1859-60, 
after two months of fruitless struggle and debate, elected Mr. Penning- 
ton, a Freesoiler, Speaker of the House. ‘The parliamentary part of the 
contest was now over, The slaveowners had expected this issue. They 
lad tried to get up a war with Spain, a war with England, another 
border war in Kansas, but all in vam, and they prepared themselves 
for the measure they had so long menaced, olen the election 
of 1860, they seem to have been strangely disturbed by the existence 
among them of free negroes, and three of the States, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and South Carolina, passed laws prohibiting emancipation and 
condemning all free negroes, above eighteen, found within the States 
after 1859, to be sold as slaves. These laws were carried out, and 
then the South betook itself to the exciting work of the elections. 
‘they hoped still to carry a thorough pro-slavery candidate, but the 
moderate democrats who refused to concede the right of the South 
to all territories fell off, and the two parties each set up a candidate, 
Mr. Breckenridge as the Southern man, Judge Douglas as the repre- 
seutative of compromise. A third party, called that of the Coustitu- 
tional Union, nominated Mr. Bell. The Freesoilers, after a brief 
hesitation as to the claims of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, accepted 
the former as the least-known man, and on the 6th November the 
State votes were declared as follows : 





| | mm 
Total Number | Given to 
of Votes. | 


\! Lincoln. | Breckenridge. | Bell. | Douglas. 








\| 
Free States ...| 183 | 180 ae = 3 
Slave States...) 120 Sale 72 39 9 
Total 303. ~—S—«W|sSC«a80 72 | 39 | 12 





The Free States had plumped for Lincoln, only three votes being 
given to the moderate candidate ; while not one vote had been given 
in the South to the representative of the North. The Southern as- 
sertion that the vote was a sectional one was, therefore, partly jus- 
tified. The vote by head, however, showed 23,000 votes given for 
Lincoln in States which have seceded, and 163,000 given for Douglas, 
while Bell, the “ Union” candidate, had 515,000 Southern votes, or 
nearly as many as Mr. Breckenridge, the uncompromising supporter 
of the South, a fact which bears strongly on the Northern allegation 
that a Union party exists in the South kept down by violence and 
terror. The total vote was as follows : 


North. South. Total. 
Lincoln (Freesoiler)............ 1,831,180 ... 29,430 ... 1,857,610 
Douglas (Compromise) ...... 1,202,451 ... 163,525 ... 1,365,976 
2 eee 74,658 ... 515,973 ... 590,631 


Breckenridge (Slavesoiler)... 277,082 ... 540,871 ... $47,953 


The succeeding events, the election of Lincoln, the pro-slavery 
Message of Mr. Buchanan, the secession of South Carolina, and the 
formation of the Confederacy, are too fresh in the remembrance of our 
readers for recapitulation. 

It will be seen from this brief narrative that for forty years the 





Soutliern leaders have adhered unswervingly to their single object, the 
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extension, and not the mere protection, of slavery. The struggle has | of the tale, calls him a devil, and depicts him as always polished, but 
been in every case upon a point connected with the acquisition of | always domineering and insolent in his relation to his sons. He 
new territory, and never in any case foreed on by an attack upon | “ maps out their lives,” persuades the mother of Edmund’s first love 





slavery in the old slave soil, The planters believe, and justly, that if re- 
stricted to their present limits they will gradually exhaust the soil until 
slavery will die out by becoming unprofitable, themselves the while 


wing poorer with every year. They will, therefore, consent to no | 


compromise which does not involve the possibility of extension, and 


that one privilege it is impossible for the North, for their interests as 


well as their principles, longer to concede. 





UNDER THE SPELL.* 

For a writer without genius to produce a novel above the average, 
three qualifications would appear to be indispensable ; a good style, a 
good plot, and so much of the artistic faculty as to keep him from 
annoying the reader by improbable incidents, and half-worked-out 
ideas. The author of Under the Spell possesses the first two recom- 
mendations, and but for the absence of the third, would have pro- 
duced a work which might have lived beyond the first library de- 
mand. He writes well, in good easy English, a little injured, we 
should fancy, by overmuch reading of London comic literature, but 
still English which one may read without mental anathemas on 
involved sentences and misused epithets. He can describe a scene, 
too, without a torrent of words, as witness the following description 
of the sands of Weymouth : 

“ Or rather on those sands a little to the right of Meleombe Regis, where the 
town is lost to view and the ‘barren isle of Portland scowls across the water at us. 
A fair sunshiny day, with a light breeze kissing the blue waves of the sea as tliey 
ripple away from its caress aud go murmuring out with the tide; ships dotting 
the wide expanse of ocean in the distance; fishermen’s boats coming in; a man- 
of war near Portland having a little gun practice to itself, and not adding to the 
harmony of the scene by its heavy thuds across the water.” 

The plot, the novelist’s universal petitio principii being granted, is 
excellent, and so worked out that the reader feels to the end in- 
terested in the characters brought before him. It is in the artistic 
use of his materials and not in the materials themselves that the 
writer has failed, and missed thereby a very excellent chance of pro- 
ducing, if not a work with a claim to live, at least the “ best novel 
of the season.” ; 

The centre group of the story, which has neither hero nor heroine 
in the old exclusive sense, is the Lanceford family ; a house settled 
in Dorsetshire, and of that rank which may fittingly aspire to 
represent the county. Well placed and wealthy, with strong cha- 
racters and great abilities, the Lancefords are, nevertheless, under 
an evil destiny, “under the spell” of a tendency invariably to fall 
in love in the first instance with the wrong person. It is in the 
effect of this tendency or fate on the father and his three sons 
that the interest of the tale consists. Of course im such a story 
the reader must take two things for granted—viz. that a spell, or irre- 
sistible tendency, may exist im a long-descended race, and that love 
in a strong mind is always a passion before which every other consi- 
deration must give way. The last is the assumption of all modern 


novelists, and though ludicrously at variance with all known facts, | 


must, like the supernatural machinery of a poet, be conceded as 
essential to give the author a disposable motive power. The former, 
though as unreal, is not the kind of assumption which shocks the ima- 
gination. Tendencies sometimes very strong are transmissible, and a 


tendency to make love to the wrong woman 1s not more incredible, ex. | 


cept in its scientific aspect, than a tendency to gluttony like that of 
the Bourbons, or a tendency to gaming like that of some English 
families. The spell, of course, acts differently upon different natures. 
In the father, a proud, reserved, capable man, it leads him to detest 
and put away his wife rather than renounce a connexion which is 
the secret remorse of his life, and for which, in his own way, he is 
always endeavouring to atone. om 
secretly some benefit equal as he thinks to the injury he has done. 
Thus, he creates an appointment at his own cost for the brother of 
her whom he has wronged, who is not aware of the name of the evil- 
doer, and keeps him near himself, not to excite remorse, but to please 
his conscience with the notion of his own benevolence. For the 
rest he is intended to be the iron father of the stage, mapping out 
his children’s fortunes, and disinheriting his heir for opposition. 

His eldest son, Edmund, is a squire, a hunting man, with a phy- 
sique which predisposes him to neglect study, and love excitement, 
and the manners usually found associated with that physique. He falls 
in love with the daughter of a retired actress, and she being spirited 
away by his enraged father, marries the daughter of his coachman, 
The second san eine a studious lad of more than average brains, 
becomes stage-struck, and loves his brother’s first attachment, now 
become an actress herself of the highest grade, who attracts him to 
the ruin of his prospects, but cares nothing for his attachment. The 
third, Willie, loves his cousin, a vain beauty of the schoolgirl kind, 
who, after breaking his heart, finally throws him off in favour of a 
very inferior rival. A practised novel reader will easily perceive in 
this slight sketch the material for exciting situations and amusing 
incidents; and these are supplied in profusion, and are frequently of 


His notion of atonement is to grant | 


| to withdraw her daughter suddenly, tells the same son to depart for 
ever if he contracts the misalliance he threatens, and then—gives up 
| his own way ineverything. Nathan disappoints him, and he bears it; 

William disappoints him, and he asks only for delay. He is inso- 
lently attacked by the daughter of his victim, and skulks without a 
| contest, in short, does everything that the man Mr. Lanceford is de- 

scribed to be certainly would nof do. He never takes a single step 

to attain his ownends. He wishes, for example, to detach his son 
from his mother, but beyond tempting him to see a pantomime or 
two, he makes no effort to divert him from his visits ; he acutely dis- 
|likes Wiilie’s engagement, yet yields without even a momentary 
| Struggle. He is always menacing the resistance which the reader 
lalw ays expects, and which he never takes a step even to commence. 
| Here is the way in which the strong man states his resolution to 
| his son’s tutor; . 
le The lives of my children are mapped out, Mr. Gurnett ; I have already told 
you so. 
| is But—but, sir, it is impossible to map out their future out according to your 
wishes—it is above the power of any man.’ 5 

*** T will do my best,’ said Mr. Lanceford, with a faint smile, as he rose: ‘if 
| they would bear my name and share my patrimony, they must follow my behests. 

I am not the worst of fathers.’ 

“ And, hugging that conceit to his bosom, Mr. Lanceford bade Mr. Gurnett 

good night, and went up to his solitary chamber. In the desolateness of that 
| apartment, in its empty splendour, vibrating no more with the voice of his lost 
| Wives, was there anything to steel him still more in his purpose, to warn him of 
the danger of rash marriages, and keep his eyes upon the great map which he— 
| foolish theorist—had lined out for his sons?” 
Aud here is the way in which he receives an announcement which 
| upsets the last of his plans : 
| *Silence! youth is a dreamer, and the words of the dreamer have no power 
to console me. Mr. Pembercast or his wife has shown discretion in not allowing 
| 4 formal engagement between you and your cousin for some years, and I am in- 
| debted to one or other for that little consideration. Let the ‘years go by before 
| we talk of this again. Prosecute your suit, William, in the manner that best 
pleases you, but do not weary me with any details.’ 

“ Willie caught his father’s hand and pressed it in his. The tears were swim- 
ming in the son’s eyes, his heart was full, and his father, in his eccentric way, 
had been kind to him and offered no opposition. Mr. Lanceford’s hand fell 
lightly on the shoulder of his son, and there was the father in his looks.” 
Which is the true character—Mr. Lanceford, the polished “ devil” who 
smiles and attitudinizes as he signs a deed of separation from his 
wife, and burns her picture when accidentally brought before him, 
who spoils one son’s happiness and “ maps out” the future of all, 
or the Mr. Lanceford whe receives the overthrow of his plans with 
so benignant a displeasure? There is just the same contradiction in 
the character of Nathan. It would be impossible to prove the state- 
ment without an analysis as bulky as the story itself, but the readers 
of Under the Speil will agree with us that of all persons Nathan 
Lanceford would be the last to be stage struck. In fact, the only 
character consistent throughout is Edmund, and even he, who 
| marries the coachman’s daughter rather than let the village in- 
| jure her by talking of his attentions, neglects the pretty girl when 

she has educated herself into a lady, to follow his brother’s present 
| and his own former love. Still, passion misleads even the chivalric, 
j aud the story of Edmund and his self-will, his low alliance and the 
| wife who, after educating herself to be his equal, tries to commit 
suicide, that she may not be the obstacle to his happiness, lends 
vitality and interest to the book. Had the family history been 
worked out as that of Edmund has been, Under the Spell would have 
| been beyond the danger or the reach of depreciating criticism, As 
| it is, the book is simply an average novel, written by one who, would 
‘he but think out the ideas his imagination conceives, might produce 
| a work of real and consistent power. To be able to create characters 
| so lifelike that their inconsistencies are as palpable as those of real 
men would be, is a power so scarce that we regret to see it partially 
| thrown away, 





| 


| 
CHEAP TRAVELLING IN SWITZERLAND. 
Tue reality of the advantages, both moral and physical, to be de- 
rived from devoting to a visit to the Swiss mountains the short 
| period which, to the great majoyity of Englishmen, is all that is avail- 
| able for holiday purposes, is now so universally acknowledged that it 
would be a mere waste of time to enter into any recapitulation of the 
| considerations by which it is established. It may, however, be 
doubted whether this conviction is acted upon to a degree at all com- 
mensurate with the universality of its acceptance. ‘There is a very 
general impression that, owing both to the distance of the scene of 
jaction, and the numerous expenses which must necessarily be in- 
| curred on the spot, Alpine travelling involves so large an outlay both 
of time and money, as to be virtually beyond the reach of those whose 
| command of these two essentials is confined within very narrow 
\limits. ‘To a certain extent, this opinion is well grounded; for, as a 
| general rule, it is undoubtedly true that the tourist, to be able to 
travel with a moderate degree of ease and comfort, to cover a fair 
}extent of ground, and to gain any personal acquaintance with the 





merit. But the reader’s enjoyment is, throughout, spoilt by the | grandest and most impressive features of mountain scenery, must 
want of artistic skill visible ina permanent incongruity between the | have at least a month or six weeks at his disposal, and be able to 
character attributed to the actor and the acts in which that character | afford an average expenditure of not less thana pound a day. But it 
is displayed. ‘This is most manifest in the case of the father, | js no less certainly true that a good deal of Switzerland may be very 
erhaps the most carefully sketched portrait in the book. Mr. | satisfactorily seen in much less time, and for much less money. The 
ccford is a handsome, selfish reprobate, with great ability, some | latter view of the subject is very ably and pony advocated in a 
self-restraint, and an iron will. The author, im the beginning | sensible little book* which has just been brought under our notice, 
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and which is well worthy of the attention of all those who have hitherto 

en accustomed to regard a visit to the Alps as a luxury beyond 
their reach. Mr. Gaze, the author of the work to which we allude, 
is a staunch advocate for cheap travelling; and he appears to have 
constructed a kind of tariff, embodying the lowest terms on which 
different parts of Europe can be seen in a satisfactory manner. Ac- 
cording to him, Belgium can be “ done” for five guineas, Holland and 
the Rhine for seven; while for the absurdly small sum of fifteen 

ineas the tourist may actually visit Switzerland, North Italy, 

enoa, Turin, Milan, and Venice. He promises, during the coming 
season, to give us detailed instructions how to perform each and all 
of these marvellous feats. In the mean time, he has published his 
instructions as regards Switzerland alone, which occupies a medium 
place in his tariff, requiring an outlay of ten guineas and fourteen 
days. As he truly observes, there are very few people who ever 
travel at all who cannot command at least this amount of time and 
money ; so that the subject is one of sufficiently general interest to 
make it quite worth while to spend a short time in examining how 
far he has gone towards realizing the very attractive prospect which 
he holds out. 

We need hardly say that the tourist who wishes to see Switzerland 
for ten guineas must not expect to have much money to spare for 
incidental expenses, or to be able to bring back with him any me- 
morials iacre substantial than the recollection of the wonders that he 
has seen. In the table of expenditure which Mr. Gaze has appended 
to his volume, we find that, of the total sum which the tourist is sup- 
posed to spend, hotel expenses are calculated to consume 3/. 16s., 
and travelling expenses 6/. 5s. 6d., only Ss. 6d. being left to cover 
the items, “ Bath at Paris, Alpenstock, stewards’ fees, and sundries ;” 
an estimate which clearly reduces the sum available for ‘ sundries” 
to an almost infinitesimal amount. He must travel in the most 
economical manner, never using anything but a public conveyance, 
and, in the case of railways, always taking the third class; it being, 
says Mr. Gaze, “a principle with tourists of any experience to pay 
as little as possible for transit from place to place.” This principle, 
however, is scarcely so universally «pplicable as Mr. Gaze seems to 
suppose. Time, as well as money, is in the vast majority of cases 
an object of consideration to the traveller; and it very frequently 
happens that a saving of the latter of these essentials involves a 
more than corresponding expenditure of the former. On most foreign 
railways there is only one through third-class train in the day, and 
that travels so slowly that the mere waste of time which travelling 
by it involves more than counterbalances the saving in money, often 
more apparent than real, which is thereby effected. Besides, a long 
journey ina third-class carriage is an excessively fatiguing process ; 
and, unless his fellow-travellers are unusually few in number, the 
traveller will have some difficulty in carrying out Mr. Gaze’s plan of 
wiling away the time by sleep. At the same time there is no doubt 
that, for moderate distances, it is always advisable to travel third- 
class ; not only because it is economical, but because it affords pecu- 
liar facilities both for seeing the country and becoming acquainted 
with its inhabitants. Mr. Gaze’s estimate of hotel expenses allows 
nothing for wine or for any other form of stimulant; and there are 
many hotels in Switzerland where a ¢ab/e d’hote dinner can scarcely 
be got for so small a sum as two franes and a half. In fact we are 
inclined to doubt whether the traveller would succeed in keeping 
this portion of his expenditure within the limits prescribed by Mr. 
Gaze, unless he were so completely master of French and German 
as to be able to conceal his nationality from the observant eyes of 
his host; for there is no doubt whatever about the fact that Swiss 
innkeepers are in the habit of marking their sense of the general 
superiority of Englishmen and Americans by charging them for 
everything at a rate considerably in advance of the tariff which is 
applied to natives. Nothing tends so materially to reduce the ex- 
penses of travelling as a thorough acquaintance with the languages 
of the countries traversed; and, if the tourist wishes to confine his 
outlay within the stipulated sum, we should scarcely advise him to 

ut faith in Mr. Gaze’s assertion that he need not know more of 
French or German than is sufficient to enable him to make known 
his wants or to inquire his way. Again, the ten guinea tourist must 
not hope to undertake any difficult mountain expeditions, or, indeed, 
to deviate in the slightest degree from the beaten track; for Mr. 
Gaze allows him no guides. ‘This is the most serious of all the draw- 
backs to cheap travelling in Switzerland; and it would go far to be 
a fatal one if we were to admit the truth of Mr. Gaze’s assertion 
that “risk is the salt of such a holiday feast.” This, however, is a 
proposition which we entirely deny. There are but very few men 
whose enjoyment of magnificent scenery would not be diminished, 
rather than enhanced, by the consciousness of danger. The truth 
is, as every experienced mountaineer well knows, that, if all due pre- 
cautions be taken, there is no more real danger in even the most 
difficult glacier expedition than there is in traversing a crowded cross- 
ing in the London streets. Difficulties, indeed, there are in plenty, 
and the exertions necessary to overcome them may well be a source 
of pleasurable excitement to the traveller; but to a reasonably 
strong man who knows what he is about, the amount of real danger 
is absolutely zi/. But as the requisite precautions, without which it 
is mere insanity to attempt a difficult glacier expedition, involve a 
considerable expenditure both of time and money, such undertakings 
are, as a gencral rule, quite beyond the reach of the cheap tourist. 

Mr. Gaze’s observations as to the outfit which is best suited to a 

destrian tour in Switzerland are, for the most part, very much to 

he point, and are well worthy of the attention even of those travel- 
lers whose resources are not confined within the narrow limits which 
he lays down. In one or two points, however, his suggestions are 


not quite in accordance with the results of our experience. As aq 
head-dress, he recommends a cloth cap with a large peak, preferring 
it to a wide-awake on the ground that it is less liable to be blown off, 
or to lose its shape after a thorough wetting. The first of these 
disadvantages, however, is easily and completely obviated by means 
of a piece of string, and the second is absolutely of no importance in 
a country where personal appearance is a very secondary considera. 
tion; while the wide-awake affords complete protection against the 
deluge down the back of the neck, which the wearer of a cap in a 
heavy shower cannot possibly avoid. Mr. Gaze takes great care 
to protect the exterior of the tourist’s person from the wet, direct- 
ing him to carry not only a Aree coat, but also a cap-cover, 
and a pair of leggings. These last articles are, in our opinion, 
hot a troublesome, and may advantageously be cutee by a 
second pair of trousers, which will be scarcely heavier, and far 
more generally useful. As for the coat, it should not be of mac- 
ek, but of some woollen material; in which case it will keep 
out cold as well as wet, and will serve as a very presentable dress- 
coat after a hot day’s walk. The rest of the tourist’s upper clothing 
should be of coloured flannel, which is quite the best material that 
can possibly be employed for the purpose. As for the boots, far the 
most important item in the pedestrian’s equipment, Mr. Gaze insists 
very rightly upon the absolute necessity of the width of the sole 
being at least equal to that of the foot. To this we will add, that 
the soles should be at least half an inch thick, aud well provided with 
large nails, but not with iron heel-plates ; and it is a good plan to 
strengthen the upper leather, not with toe-caps, which cut the toes 
to pieces, but with cross-straps, like those used for cricket-shoes, 
Instead of slippers we recommend a pair of easy shoes, light enough 
to be a relief after the heavy boots, but strong enough for a moderate 
walk, if necessary. The knapsack, which Mr. Gaze describes with 
great minuteness, even giving detailed instructions for its manufac- 
ture, is, as far as we can make out from his description, very nearly 
perfect. He omits, however, to give us any precise information as 
to its weight. We have found that a knapsack, loaded with every- 
thing necessary for two months’ walking, and with a waterproof coat 
strapped on the top, need not weigh more than ten pounds. But, 
small as this weight may appear to be, we do not recommend the 
traveller to make an Poon Po or even a general, practice of carry- 
ing it himself. Unless he be thoroughly accustomed to carrying 
weight while walking, he will find that the extra fatigue occasioned 
by it will, in the latter half at least of the day’s walk, materially in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of the scenery. Lf he can possibly afford 
it, therefore, he will do well to get it carried for him. The expense 
is very trifling. A diligence, or a return mule or car, is often avail- 
able ; and if not, a porter can be got for six or eight francs, who will 
think nothing of carrying three knapsacks for five-and-twenty or 
thirty miles. As to maps, we may observe that Leuthold’s is de- 
cidedly superior to Keller’s. Mr. Gaze recommends the tourist to 
provide himself with a map before leaving London ; but he had better 
wait till he reaches Basle, where, or at any other large town, he can 
procure the same article at a considerably cheaper rate. On the 
subject of passports, Mr. Gaze gives a useful and timely piece of in- 
formation. He tells us that, though British subjects may enter 
France from England and travel within her territories on declaration 
of their nationality, still, if you leave France to enter Switzerland, 
you may find some difficulty in re-entering it without a passport. 
The traveller, therefore, will be wise to provide himself with a pass- 
port bearing the French visé. We are, however, at a loss to under- 
stand Mr. Gaze’s doubts about the necessity of a Swiss visé We 
can only say that we have repeatedly visited Switzerland during the 
last ten years, and have never found that such an article was required, 
or even looked for, in any part of the country. 

The route laid down by Mr. Gaze is calculated to give the tourist 
as good an idea of the varied phases of Swiss scenery as he can hope 
to attain in so short a time. He takes us to Paris, by Havre or 
Dieppe; thence to Basle, by Strasburg; thence to Lucern by rail, 
and over the Brunig to Meyringen; thence to Grindelwald, over the 
Scheideck, and so on to Thun by the Wengern Alp and the Valley of 
Lauterbrunnen; thence, after a flying visit to Berne, to Leukerbad, 
over the Gemmi; thence down the Rhdne valley to Martigny; 
thence, after going to and returning from the Great St. Bernard, to 
Chamouni, by the Téte Noire ; and thence home by Geneva, Lyons, 
and Paris. The only objection to this itinerary is, that it wastes, in 
a visit to St. Bernard, a day which might be far more pleasantly and 
profitably employed at Chamouni. Mr. Gaze appends to his work 
three other skeleton routes, each of which will occupy about the 
same time as that which we have already detailed. That which in- 
troduces the traveller to the unequalled scenery of Zermatt, very 
unnecessarily takes him over the same ground both on entering and 
leaving Switzerland. The direct route from Basle to Zermatt is 
scarcely longer and far more interesting than that from Geneva. On 
the general question of routes, however, we have one suggestion to 
make. On his first visit to Switzerland, it may, perhaps, be well for 
the traveller to obtain a general idea of the country by adopting 
some such itinerary as that laid down by Mr. Gaze. But, on any 
subsequent occasion, we should recommend him to go straight 
to some central point, such as the 2ggischhorn, Zermatt, or Cha- 
mouni, to locate himself there, and to employ all the time he has 
at his disposal in exploring the adjoining mountains. The saving 
in travelling expenses which he will,effect by remaining stationary 
will probably enable him to afford at least one high glacier expedi- 
tion ; whereby he will gain far more experience of the real grandeur 





of = scenery than he could ever acquire by any amount of 
travelling over the beaten tracks, 
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It would be easy to extend our remarks on Swiss travelling to 
almost any length ; but we have reached the limits of the space which 
js at our disposal on the present occasion. In a very short time the 
annual tide of travel will be setting in strongly towards the Alps; 
and we hope that it will bear with it many individuals who have 
hitherto regarded this method of employing their brief holiday as 
a luxury beyond their reach. It is to those who are troubled with 
doubts on this subject that our observations are principally ad- 
dressed; and we trust we have convinced them that they cannot 
adopt any method more likely to remove their scruples, than that of 
investing a shilling in the very sensible and practical little guide- 
book which Mr. Gaze has provided for their especial use. 





THE ROYAL ATLAS.* 


Aw atlas is, for ordinary men, as much a necessity to-day as a dictionary 
was acentury ago. Middle-class men and women have learned to spell, 
but they have not learned geography except in a limited degree. 
The helplessness of an ordinary Englishman when talked to about 
the boundaries of the Principalities, or the mouths of the Danube, 
or the danger of allowing the Herzegovine to become Servian, or the 
importance of ‘Seleucia, or the French successes in Anam, or any 
question whatever connected with the South American republics, is 
enough to excite pity in a schoolmaster. Their teachers are not 
always much better. In “Chambers’s Educational Course” there 
is a geography which is full of the most extraordinary blunders. 
Among the principal cities of India, for example, are Jumnoo, a 
little hill fort, and Golconda, which is a forgotten province. As 
well might a geographer declare Landguard Fort and Cornwali 
the principal cities of Great Britain. As for women, they gene- 
rally know as much of geography as they do of astronomy. 
They can tell the names of the “ chief towns” of most countries, 
as they can those of the planets, but as to the route from one to 
another, or the line of a great river, or any comparative idea of area, 
they have no more notion than they have of the weight of the next 
planet Leverrier means to discover. They learn such things from 
governesses and schoolmistresses, who teach them what they call the 
“use of the globes”—a wonderful science, which, as private people 
have discarded globes, and schoolgirls can only find places on them 
by remembering their “ bearings’ towards the frame, does not per- 
haps leave the most definite of impressions. The comparative area, in- 
deed, of different countries is a point upon which even well-informed 
people are hopelessly at sea. At a prize exhibition in a large school, 
the other day, the pupils who could give the latitude and longitude 
of the Cape, its exact distance from the equinoctial line, and all 
manner of useless information, could not give the faintest idea of the 
size of the Cape colony. One thought it as large as Middlesex, 
while another, of more expanded notions, suggested Ireland as the 
fitter comparison, and all were utterly confounded when told that it 
was as large as two Englands. We have heard editors declare Hungary 
to be equal to three Englands, and not one educated man in sixty has 
a notion that Arabia isa hundred thousand square miles larger than 
Europe within the Vistula. Part of this ignorance arises from our 
mode of teaching, and part from the reluctance, when a geographical 
question comes up, to study an atlas for five minutes. 

They are not very inviting, to be sure. The objections we recently 
raised to some modern maps apply in an equal degree to most modern 
atlases. ‘They are, many of them, especially when very cheap, trade 
tricks. Very few are dated, still fewer are drawn up with any degree 
of scientific discernment, and fewest of all reasonably clear. The 
compilers seem to think that if they crowd in as many names as 
the paper will hold, rule the degrees accurately, and give great 
rivers a fluttering outline, something between the tail of a comet and 
an angel’s sword in an ecclesiastical picture, they have done all that 
can be expected of them. If they add an index of the names, which 
any clerk could prepare by dint of expenditure of time, they style the 
atlas “ magnificent,” and charge for it a price which would buy a 
first-class volume of engravings. Of the cheap atlases we must not, 
of course, expect much, or we might protest against atlases with four 


sheets per country all in one colour, and so printed that the eye is be- | 


wildered in the effort to follow a degree ; against atlases in whichcities 
and villages—‘“ New York,” and “ Tompkinsville, Va.””—are printed 
in the same type; against atlases with an immense map of the Holy 
Land, and none of Ireland; and against atlases, above all, in which 
the degrees are fined down in some extraordinary way, which makes 
Australia look rather smaller than Sicily, and fines New Caledonia to 
a speck, while leaving Iceland a broad patch. We have one on our 
table at this minute, in which every place of importance in India is 
put on the wrong bank of the river on which it is built, though in 
the right latitude and longitude. Obviously the rivers have been 
traced in after the cities, the quaint zigzag, which means a river ona 
map, being drawn wherever it would most conveniently go. 
of course, an exceptional case; but it is not a bit worse than the 
really common offence of drawing island boundaries without the 
smallest reference to any known geographical facts, till Chusan, 
for instance, looks as if it were completely surrounded with land- 
locked harbours, after the model of Port Jackson. 

The very best atlas, all things considered, now in circulation 
is “Stieler’s Hand Atlas,” printed at Gotha, and revised by 
Augustus Petermann. It isa marvel of clear printing and cheap- 
ness, and in a constant use of two years we have not detected a 
blunder. It is, however, printed with the name of each place as 
its inhabitants use it, and all other words in German, and is, there- 
fore, not acceptable to the majority of Englishmen. For them the 


* The Royal Atlas, By Keith Johnston. Blackwood and Son. 


This is, | 


best is, we believe, the new edition of 'Keith Johnston's 

Atlas, a really beautiful specimen of map-making. This edition, 
which is but a shade smaller than the last, contains some improve- 
ments of very material importance. The first is an exhaustive index 
to each map, in place of the cumbrous general index usually printed. 
This arrangement admits of much greater minuteness, with much less 
exertion to the inquirer, who is usually quite well aware of the country 
in which the place he is seeking is to be found. One of the very great 
nuisances in all atlases, moreover, is corrected, viz. the necessity of 
opening each page to find the number of the map. It is now printed 
on the blank back as well as on the face of the map. A still further 
improvement would be the name of the country under the number, 
which would rid us of the index, but the number is still almost as 
great a convenience as the paging of a book. It is difficult to dis- 
cover why it was ever omitted. The boundaries, though a little faint, 
are perceptible, and in some maps, as in the two of Hindostan, extra- 
ordinary om has been expended on them. The boundaries of the 
counties as well as of provinces are accurately given, we presume, 
from the topographical survey, and as Indians always talk of coun- 
ties, and not of provinces, the reader finds himself able to ascertain 
the localities he formerly only guessed. A little more vulgarity in 
the way of emphatic colouring would, however, have been advisable, 
as, for instance, in Central India, in which “ Scindia’s dominions” 
form a wholly unintelligible entity. Why should not Indian or 
Austrian divisions be coloured like districts in the Cape colony or 
French departments. It would be difficult to suggest a map more 
nearly perfect than that of France, in which boundaries, railways, 
{and mountain chains are as clear as in a picture, though the rivers 
would bear deeper or more vividiy coloured tracing. A river is not,as 
most editors of maps persist in thinking, merely a cleft in the soil so 
many yards broad, but incomparably the most important feature in 
the district which it drains. The two maps of America are equally 
creditable, and far superior to any of the half-dozen we noticed the 
other day. The railway system round Washington has been drawn 
| as carefully as the mountain chains, though there is a deficiency of 
| names. Any one, for instance, who knows where the Manassas Rail- 
way is, can sec on this map, at a glance, why that little line should 
be all-important to the contending sections, but then the map gives 
him no dee to its locality. The index might tell us, if there be no 
space for the word, but, as far as an observer can detect, there is 
space. 

Will Mr. Keith Johnston pardon us for suggesting three additions 
which might be advantageously made to his next map: a separate 
map of Russia in Asia with the districts on its southern boundary, 
the materials for which must be getting pretty ample; a map of 

Southern Asia between the Bay of Bengal and China, showin 
Burmah, Siam, the new French possessions in Cochin China, aa 
part of the Archipelago, a great territory not covered by his present 
series; and a list, either printed on each map or appended to the 
indexes, of areas calculated in British square miles, A few pages of 
| strictly geographical statistics added to the preface would immensely 
| increase the value of the best atlas yet given to the public. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tue falling off in our Quarterlies, which to those familiar with their 
earlier numbers is so painfully apparent, is, we imagine, only partly 
real. It is natural that, as the tide of life rushes faster and faster 
every day till the flood threatens to drown reflection, periodicals pub- 
lished at so long an interval should occasionally seem stale. It is 
ouly by mere good luck that periodicals like the Edinburgh or the 
National can touch on subjects the interest of which is as vividly 
fresh as that of to-day’s 7imes, or can treat exhaustively of any range 
of facts without the risk of finding their reflections superseded on 
the eve of publication by another and more striking series. What, 
| for example, is the British Quarterly to say of the American struggle 
when the day of publication may bring news of a compromise or a 
victory decisive of the contest? When the telegraph cannot keep 
| pace with the march of events, Quarterlies must seem stale. Their 
j}old recommendation, too, that of extreme boldness of opinion, has 








| been lost in the consequences of the victory that boldness gained. 
|The truths Sydney Smith was thought an incendiary for asserting 
are to-day the bases of society, and any penny paper dare overstep 
the line which in 1800 was the limit even of his audacity. To see 
jhow the world has changed for the Quarterlies we must compare 
}them not with each other, but with the few journals still worked 
| under their old conditions. The Rerwe des Deux Mondes, for example, 
| occupies at this moment in France much the position once assumed 
by the Edinburgh Reriew. Published fortnightly, it is as much up 
| to events as the Edinburgh was in a less hurried age, while, like the 
| Edinburgh, it is the om representative left of the freer intellect 
‘of France. It is not under the press law, is exceedingly dear, and 
}is managed with admirable tact. It is therefore, for the hour, the 
| one periodical in which Frenchmen of the first class can shadow 
out, however vaguely, their real thoughts and aspirations, and is 
consequently for the hour the most interesting journal in Europe, 
It is expected as well as read; a distinction no English Review of 
equal pretensions can any longer claim. M. Foreade’s paper on Re 
| presentation, or M. Périer’s analysis of Imperial Finance, rises to the 
| importance of a state paper, not because M. Forcade is a statesman, 
or M. Périer likely to oust M. Magne, but because they, and they 
| alone, are left to represent an opinion other than the one Imperial 
wisdom seeks to impose on France. The English Reviews cannot 
hope to make themselves thus felt in politics, and deprived of all 
adventitious aid, and left behind by the rushing current of events, 
they seem inevitably dull beside the remembrance of their former 
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selves. Tfey have, however, one great function still left them to 

rform : they can and do still act as mediums between the public and 
the men who, either from position, or taste, or intellectual specialty, 
decline the arena of more ephemeral controversy. Lord Robert 
Cecil can still express in the Quarterly the thoughts which, though 
influencing one-half of a great party, find no expression in its daily 
or weekly organs. Sir C. Lewis can still contribute to the Edinburgh 
the results of a reflective scholarship for which nothing save such a 
Review would afford fitting scope. Isaac Taylor can still circulate 
through the North British ideas which, in their coherence and slow 
evolution, are unfitted for any vehicle but one which can carry them 
to its readers as a whole. This function, that of enabling the highest 
cultivation of the day to deal exhaustively with its most important 
topics, is still the monopoly of the Reviews, and is still on the average 
very fairly performed. Single numbers differ greatly in value, anc 
the list before us is unusually deficient, but the Quarterly still remains 
an institution the absence of which would be gravely regretted by all 
that is most thoughtful in the country. 

This is not the month for the two elder Reviews; but we have 
before us a long list, each with some special claim to attention. The 
National, though not perhaps above the average, is still full of 
papers, each of which twenty years ago would have sufficed to keep 
up the credit of a Review. Three, on the “Eastern Church,” the 
“Civil War in America,” and “ William Pitt,” are exhaustive essays, 





quarter seems to have disturbed the imaginations of the civic dignitaries to such 
an extent that they went far towards rendering the borough an actual nuisance. 
by the measures which they adopted for branding it and all belonging to it with 
the stigma of a lower caste. All dealers who came from Southwark were treated 
as presumptive rogues and cozeners, and every obstacle seems to have been put 
in the way of intercourse between the two sides of the River. The boatmen 
were forbidden to stay on that side after depositing their fares; and it is evident 
that a visit in that quarter was considered a very ambiguous proceeding, which 
required explanation on the part of any respectable citizen. And there was some 
reason for this suspicion, inasmuch as the City authorities expressly limited to 
Southwark all such social nuisances as were insupportable under their own im. 
mediate eyes. This antagonism between the City and Southwark was, we gather 
from other sources, quite mutual; as, on not a few occasions, the citizens found, 
to their cost, when a hostile force obtained entrance and a ready welcome to their 
very portals.” Z 

The Westminster Review is unusually heavy, though the papers are 
| thoughtful and exhaustive. There is a tendency to discuss used-up 
i subjects in this Review, which, though it has the occasional effect of 
ja judicial, because final, summing up, is sometimes not a little weari- 
some. ‘The articles on Schleiermacher and the Salmon Fisheries are 
| both open to this remark, though the latter is a most conscientious 
|analysis of the mass of information recently poured forth to increase 
the certainty of the extinction of the finest of fish. The reviewer is 
jas unable as his rivals to meet the real difliculty, which is, that 
|civilization and salmon cannot as yet co-exist. His recommenda. 
tions are : : 

“ That a free passage shall be permitted to the fish through or over all weirs, 





presenting almost as much of information as the books they profess | dams, dykes, or other obstructions placed in the course of the rivers for industrial, 


to review, aud really supersede. We can agree with none of the 
three ; but they are none the less complete from their writers’ point 
of view. ‘The article on the “ Eastern Church,” is a real history of 
its rise and specialty of teaching, though we do not believe with 
the reviewer that it is possible for the mass of mankind ever to 
separate a creed from its positive or dogmatic instruction. So the 
“ Civil War in America” is a singularly exhaustive account of the rise 
of that great struggle, though the iedetion that the only possible 
end of the war is a compromise, seems to us at variance alike with 
the facts of the hour and the principles which will outlast them. 
* William Pitt” is a warm eulogy on a statesman of whom we can 
believe anything, save that he was, as the reviewer holds, a great 
financier. We may quote the reviewer's argument : 

“ The exposure of this financial juggle, for though not intended to be so, such 
in fact it was, has reacted very unfavourably upon Mr. Pitt’s deserved fame. It 


| public, or private purposes; that under penalties no refuse from mines, mills, 
jor manufactories shall be permitted to go into the rivers; that stake-nets, 
putcher, putt, or butt stages, together with all other fixed engines for the taking 
lof salmon, be prohibited ; that the annual close time be throughout the kingdom 
|from the 1st of September to the Ist of February; and that no salmon shall be 
|offered for sale in any place in England or Wales after the 10th of September, 
although rod-fishing may continue until the 15th of October; that a weekly 
|close time of not less than thirty-six hours be enforced; that illegal fishing or 
| poaching be made punishable by fine and imprisonment.” ; 

|'The one we have italicized contains the gist of the matter, and is 
|simply impracticable. We cannot stop all smelting works, gas works, 
|tanneries, dyeing factories, and all other establishments which pro- 
duce refuse, in order to save a fish which the poor, if they got it ata 
penny a pound would no more eat than they will the fishes they can 
already obtain. Salmon must betake itself to the uupolluted rivers 
of the north, and become an article of import only. The paper on 


was so long said ‘that he was a great financier because he invented the Sinking | M. ‘Taine is full of information, its subject being a critic who is_ex- 
Fund,’ that it came at last to be believed that he could not be a great financier | citing some attention in France, but is still wholly unknown in Eng- 


inasmuch as he had invented it. So much merit had been claimed for something 
bad, that no search was made for anything good. But an accurate study of these 


times will prove that Pitt was really one of the greatest financiers in our his- | 
tory, that he repaired the great disorders of the American war, that he restored 


/Iand. He is to criticism what Mr. Buckle is to history, a man who 
|hopes by vast erudition to prove that criticism is an exact science. 
The reviewer whose notice, intended to be eulogistic, has the effect 


a surplus revenue, that he understood the true principles of taxation, that he |of depreciation, proves that M. Taine is a man of singularly wide 


even knew that the best way to increase a revenue from the consumption of the 
masses is to lower the rate of duty and develop their consuming power.” 

What does it signify to the question what Pitt knew? ‘The great 
financier is the man who applies correct principles to the financial 
necessities of the day, and the first of these principles is thrift. Pitt 
was recklessly extravagant, and left us for sole result of his ad- 
mirable finance a doubled debt, contracted chiefly to buy us allies, 
who, if he had not bought them, must have fought on their own ac- 
count. Half the money paid to induce the Continent to defend itself 
would have enabled England, with hired troops under her own com- 
mand, to have pesca France, and dictated the European peace. 
Vague ideas of a wise finance, no doubt, flitted often before that 
—_ imagination, but they did not prevent Pitt from believing Dr. 

rice, and acting for years on the theory that it was possible, by 
compound interest, to get more hay out of a field than there was 
grass in it. The following, however, is as just as it is original, and 
is, we are persuaded, the true key to much of Pitt’s success: 

“ Nor was this all. The opportunity was not only a great opportunity, but 
was an opportunity in the hands of a young man. Half of our greatest statesmen 
would have been wholly unprepared for it. When Lord Palmerston was in office 
in the spring of 1857 with a large majority, a shrewd observer, now no longer 
among us, said, ‘ Well, it is a large majority; but what is he to do with it?’ He 
did not know himself; by paltry errors and frivolous haughtiness he frittered it 
away immediately. An old man of the world has no great objects, no telling en- 


thusiasm, no large — no noble reforms; his advice is that of the old | 


banker, ‘ Live, sir, from day to day, and don’t trouble yourself!’ Years of ac- 
quiescing in proposals as to which he has not been consulted, of voting for 
measures which he did not frame, and in the wisdom of which he often did not 
believe, of arguing for proposals from half of which he dissents,—usually de- 
intellectualize a parliamentary statesman before he comes to half his power. 
From all this Pitt was exempt. He came to great power with a fresh mind. 
And not only so. He came into power with the cultivated thought of a new 
generation. Too many of us scarcely remember how young a man he was. He 
was born in 1759, and he might have well been in the vigour of life in 1830. 
Lord Sidmouth, his contemporary, did not die until after 1840; he was younger 
than his cousin, Mr. Thomas Grenville, who long represented in London society 
the traditions of the past, and who died in 1846. He governed men of the gene- 
ration before him. Alone among English statesmen, while yet a youth he was 
governing middle-aged men. He had the power of applying the eager thought 
of five-and-twenty, of making it rule over the petty knowledge and trained acqui- 
escence of five-and-fifty. Alone as yet, and alone perhaps for ever in our par- 
liamentary history, while his own mind was still original, while his own spirit 
was still unbroken, he was able to impose an absolute yoke on acquiescent spirits 
whom the world had broken for him.” 

If a young Premier were possible to-day, his ideas would probably 
seem as wide to this generation as those of Pitt did to his own. The 
nad on “Old London” is a gem, full of that quaint Elia-like 

umour the comic school have so nearly abolished from among us. 
The following account of the hostility which once existed between 
the City and Southwark is the more curious because there is a trace 
of the same feeling remaining to this hour, though the dislike to “the 
Borough” is now a social rather than a municipal impulse. 

“ The jealousy and animosity displayed by the City in all its ordinances and 
regulations with respect to the pe gaa nee ot Southwark is very amus- 
ing and instructive. The fact that an independent jurisdiction existed in this 


knowledge, and very original thought, but of his theory he leaves no 
definite impression, From scattered notices we can gather that M. 
|'Taine holds the mind to be a cing, acted upon, like other things, by 
external forces, and that the province of criticism is not to examine 
the mind, but the working of these forces upon the mind subjected 
jtothem. Even “genius is nothing more than a developed force; a 
|force which cannot be developed except in a country wherein it is 
natural and common, where it is nourished by education, strengthened 
by example, sustained by characier, and elicited by the public taste.” 
Thus events moulded Livy into an oratorical historian, and it is only 
in that light that M. Taine will consent to regard him. Of course 
under a dominant theory of this kind he produces a very striking 
analysis of Livy, but it is also a very one-sided one. Thinness, 
an inability to cover the whole of the object before him, is, we 
,imagine, M. Taine’s marked defect, as it is Mr. Buckle’s. They are 
both men who see with wonderful clearness, and forget that that 
|which the eye sees, is, and can be, only the surface which gives 
‘back the light. The “ Countess of Albany” is a readable, but far too 
ifavourable biography of the unfortunate woman, who, married at 
nineteen to the Pretender, then fifty-two, found solace with Alfieri, 
land, after the death of the Pretender, preferred living with the poet 
las his mistress, because she retained her titular rank, to a marriage 
jwhich would have reduced her to a simple “ countess.” She seems 











ito have been a woman of some ability and accomplishments, do- 


(minated by a puerile vanity, and without a vestige of principle. She 


accepted her husband to gain a meaningless title, she deceived him 
for Alfieri, and then, after expressing unbearable regret for her para- 
mour, took in eight months another of infinitely lower intellectual 
rank. Absurdly vain of her pretension to a throne, she had herself 
presented at the British Court, in utter contempt for her husband’s 
claims, and is then styled by her reviewer a woman who, “ by virtue 
of her gifts and education, her affability and gracious demeanour, the 
Countess of Albany was better qualified for sitting on a throne than 
the majority of those who have occupied that position”? ‘“ Equa- 
torial Africa” is a paper on the topic of the day, favourable to Mr. 
du Chaillu, and the paper on Mr. Buckle is, of course, an appreciative 
defence of his view of “ Spanish and Scottish History.” The re- 
viewer not agreeing with Mr. Buckle’s conclusions, still asks for a 
patient hearing for his uncompleted work. 
We honour the courage of the Editor of the British Quarterly, who 
devotes an entire paper to Schleswig-Holstein, the most utterly 
unreadable of political discussions. The reviewer is strong on the 
Danish side, even going the length of the assertion that for Prussia 
to possess a great navy would derange the balance of power. 
{ngland has a political interest in the aggrandizement of any power 
it is in that of Prussia, whose absorption of Denmark, were that 
ossible with the consent of the Danes, would secure the permanent 
reedom of the Baltic. Perhaps the most interesting article in the 





number is the paper on “ Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America,” @ 
temperate but most just account of that awful chapter in the history 
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of human misery and crime. The reviewer estimates the destruction 
of life at twenty millions, and we believe the statement is by no} 
means overcharged. It is pleasant to read a strong denunciation of 
this gigant ic crime ata time when an overstrained tolerance makes 
light even of extermination, for ends, and by means, such as those the 
Spaniards sought and employed. Even Mr. Helps, though he relates 
the facts, leaves too much the impression that the Spaniards were | 
not voluntary agents. ‘This tolerance is the more inexplicable be- 
cause though mere slaughter, from the difficulty of realizing it, has 
never excited very general horror, the worst of men will acknowledge 
the infamy of a scene like this : 

“Recurring to Higuey, we find that the Spaniards continued to indulge 
themselves in these parts in all tlie licence of the utmost tyranny combined with | 
the utmost barbarity. They loved to provoke the natives to resentment, because 
they loved to quench resentment in blood. There was no diabolical wickedness | 
and no impiety which they did not practise, and in which they did not | 
take pains even to appear to delight. 





Upon many they wreaked such ex- | 
travagance of cruelty that suicide became common and popular, The entting | 
off of their captives’ hands, and then sending them home mutilated and helpless, 
continued to be a favourite mode of spreading terror, But the Spaniards were 
devout as well as bloody, zealous no less than devilish. On one occasion, ac- 
cordingly, they hung up, ‘in reverence of Christ our Lord and His twelve Apos- 
tles,’ thirteen captured Indians at such a height that their feet could but just | 
touch the ground, and they then used them ‘as dumb figures to try their | 
swords upon;’ which, lest any gentle reader should happen not to know its 
meaning, we must inform her, is a shorter way of saying that these thirteen 
Indians, hanged ‘in honour of Christ our Lord and His twelve Apostles,’ were 
hewed to pieces by the Spaniards with the several strokes, seven in number, prac- | 
tised in the exercise of the broadsword. ‘ All this,’ exclaims Las Casas, ‘ i saw 
with my bodily mortal eyes.’” 

Higuey is part of the dominion the Spaniards have just reacquired 


in San Domingo. 

The only other Review at which we have space this month to 
glance is the Loadox Review, a publication less known, we fancy, 
than it deserves to be. ‘There is a curious vein of English Noncon- 
formist opinion running through the different papers which gives 
them, amidst the negative tone assumed by most periodical literature, 
a flavour of originality. The article on novels and novelists, for 
example, which commences the number, is a curiously good essay 
from that point of view, and it is so odd to ordinary readers to hear 
“Adam Bede,” for example, condemned as an irreligious book, that the 
grave and very clever argument to that end has all the effect of really 
original thought. Even the London Review, however, gives up the | 
Index Expurgatorius, the wretched old theory that the way to keep | 
the young from evil is never to let them read except under external | 
direction; that, in short, the way io be safe in the water is never to | 
learn to swim. ‘The true theory is lerein carefully expressed, though | 
clothed in words somewhat too suggestive of the pulpit : 

“It is useless to place around the young restrictions which are not sanctioned | 
by the tone and temper of the age; and we might as well bar our doors against | 

he spring-tide as aguinst the torrent of stories, serials, and green and yellow 
literature, which inundates us on all sides. Each one must bar his own mind, 
making conscience to himself of the time he devotes to reading, of the nature of | 
the books he reads, and of the effect they have on his mind. But this would | 
carry us far beyond novels. Q, studious young men, who scorn light literature, 
do you never undermine your principles by wild speculations a thousand times 
more dangerous? , respectable fathers, who frown at Dumas, do you never 
read the /imes’ reports of the Divorce Court, a thousand times more defiling ? 
When the press gives such publicity to every kind of vice and error, there can be 
no effectual barrier against evil but that which is placed within. Curious youth 
turns towards forbidden knowledge ere it rightly apprehends the extent of the 
stain; aud it is in that age of departing innocence and advancing temptation 
that we should most seek to inculcate the great duty of self-restraint. The 
wise son of Sirach tells us that ‘the knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.’ 
Who is there that, in sober manhood, has never had cause to mourn over the 
dark corners of his mind, where dangerous or detiling knowledge has been stored | 
(drawn from other sources than novels), and to wish that, in the mercy of God, 
it had been possible to blot out the memory with the guilt of sin? Our stained 
thoughts remain to trouble or to tempt us, like dry-rot that has crept into the | 
hidden timbers of a house, which, kept by great care from spreading, oozes out in 
damp spots on the wall,—an incurable evil, only to be met by a rongl remedy, | 
when the architect shall * take down the house, and build it alf anew.’” | 

















PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Tracts for Priests and People. No. V. “On Terms of Communion :” 
I. The Boundaries of the Church. By the Rev. C. K.P. IL. The} 
Message of the Church. By |. H. Langley, M.A. Cambridge: | 
Macmillan and Co. London: 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden.— | 
The object of the first of these tracts is to prove that a much greater 
variety of opinions may really find standing-ground within the Church 
of England than is commonly supposed, Instances are given of the | 
Opposite extremes which exist at this moment within her pale, The 
difference of ritual, as great as that “between the ceremonial of | 
Italy and Scotland,” which is to be observed in adjoining churches, | 
and the absence from her formularies of all dogmatism on Lcieation 
ternal punishment, the Atonement, prophecy, and miracles, are 
quoted in favour of this view; and attempts are made to show that 
even her most apparently positive assertions admit always of some 
modified construction. ‘The writer says that he is not called upon to | 
prove these propositions. The fact that he, a member of the Church | 
of England, can promulgate them safely is, he urges, sufficient by itself 
to attest the Church’s compreheusiveness. But without stopping to | 
criticize this view at any length, we may be allowed to remind the | 
Writer that he has yet to answer that large body of theologians, who 
will tell him that a man may be é the Church and yet not of the 
Church, and who rely on the parable of the wheat and the tares to support 
this opinion, Tract No. LL. isby an “ ex-Dissenter,” and is intended 
to show what it is which Dissenters and the Evangelical clergy | 
overlook in the Christian religion. Mr. Langley has certainly succeeded | 
mM expressing with much eloquence his own conception of the doctrine 
of Baptismal regeneration, and the gloomy nature of the doctrine to 
Which it is opposed. But we are constrained to say that both these 
€ssays seem to us to want power, and to be obscured by an excess of | 
nevoleuce. 


| youngest daughter of the late Robert Lindsay, Esq., of Glanafon, in 


A Reply to the Letter entitled “ The Suppression of Doubt is not 
Fatth.” % y One who Doubts Not but Fully Believes that the Bible 
is the Word of God. Oxford and London: J. H. and J. Parker — 
This pamphlet is clearly the production ofa regular old-fashioned Low 
Churchman. It is pervaded by all the choice theological slang peculiar 
to that school, and is not embarrassed by logic. 

Anti-Essays : “ Essays and Reviews” of £360 fallacious and futile, 
variance with each other, and mutually destructive. By the Rev. 
C. H. Davis, M.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, Chaplain of Stroud 

Union. Nailsworth: K. Washbourn ; London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall.—The author of this pamphlet displays so considerable a know- 
ledge of theological literature, that we are driven to conclude either 
that his case is a very weak one, who, with these materials at his com- 
mand, has established so little, or that his argumentative powers are 
sadly disproportionate to his learning. He has certainly succeeded in 
placing his fingers upon a certain number of weak points in “ Essays 
and Reviews ;” places, that is to say, which the writers have either 
neglected or been unable to fortify by arguments intelligible to the 
multitude. Those persons who are prepared to condemn “ Essays and 
Reviews,” upon certain broad and traditional principles which prevail 
widely among the English people, without troubling themselves with 
any more searching speculations, will findin Mr, Davis’s pages a 
deal to confirm them im their position. But he only relegates the con- 
troversy a step further back. He shows, we think, that certain 
assumptions of the Essayists rest on insufficient foundations. But 
he does not vindicate the contrary propositions. He helps to case the 
consciences of such persons as do not wish to vex themselves with the 
controversy. We fear he will be found of little use by those who do. 

Beyond the Orange River ; or, Scenes in Southern Africa. By the 
Author of “The Last Earl of Desmond.” London : Newby.—In spite 
of a rather silly preface, this book has spirit and fun in it, and de- 
tails some adventures of elephant-hunting, slave-dealing, and love- 
making with passable vigour and vivacity. 

The Second Year of one of England's Little Wars, By Octavius Hadfield, 
Archdeacon of Kapiti, New Zealand. London: Williams and Norgate, 
—This is a closely-printed pamphlet of ninety pages, containing a well- 
written and telling defence of the native side in the New Zealand 
war, supplemented by various extracts from the colonial press, pre- 
senting altogether a formidable array of argument. We have pro- 
nounced often on the rights of the question here, but we may say that 
the natives have found a very competent, if not a very successful, 
champion in the Reverend Archdeacon of Kapiti. 

Memorandums and Recollections of Gout and Rheumatism, &c., with 
a few Practical Remarks on Sciatica and Lumbago. By Edward 
Duke Moore, L.R.C.P.E., &e. London; John Churehill.—This essay 
apparently contains the fruits of considerable experience in the 
treatment of the above diseases. It is written in a quiet, unpre- 
tending tone, and is calculated to prepossess in the author’s favour. 
Mr. Moore, we should state, is a warm believer in the efficacy of the 
Turkish bath. ; 

Miiton’s Poetical Works. Vol. 11. Bohn’s Illustrated Library.— 
This edition of Milton may be distinguished as the Montgomery 
edition, as it is prefaced with that memoir and criticism of the poet 
which were written many years ago by that author. The present 
volume contains the Paradise Kegained, and the minor poems, and is 
enriched with a complete index verborum to the whole of Milton’s 
works. Some few of the illustrations are pretty, but the.majority are 
not commendable ; least of all, that one in which Satan carries Our 
Saviour through the air, tLe figures reminding us rather of a couple of 
modern acrobats than of agthing so sacred as they are intended to 
represent. 

Latin Texts with Notes: ‘‘ Cwsar de Bello Gallico.” M. T. Ciceronis, 
pro T. Annio Milone oratis. Oxford: Parker.—These are two very 
pretty little classical texts for the use of schools. The notes appear 
to be particularly good; short and simple, yet by no means superficial, 
We have observed several grammatical difficulties, and pec idioms, 
explained with great perspicuity. 

Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in April, May, and June, 1861, By Max Miiller, M.A.,.@c. (Longman 


and Co.) 

The Law of Nations considered as Independent Political Communities. By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L., &c. (Longman and Co.) 

Popular Lectures on the “ Essays and Reviews,” delivered in various places, and 
addressed to the common people. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., &. 
(Richard Bentley.) 

Great Expectations. (Chapman and 
Hall.) 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso. Translated into English verse. (David Nutt.) 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
after the Authorized Version. By Four Clergymen. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 

Pictures of Vid England. By Vr. Reinhold Pauli, Translated, with the author's 
sanction, by E. C. Otté (Macmillan and Co.) 

The Human Footand the Human Hand. By G. M. Humphry, M.D., &c. 
millan and Co.) 

Creation in Plan and in Progress: being an Essay on the First Chapter of Genesis 
By the Rey. James Challis, M.A., &c. (Macmillanand Co.) — A 

The Season: @ Satire. By Alfred Austin. Second edition, revised. (George 
Manwaring.) os 

Health and Disease, a8 influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human System. By Edward Smith, M.D., &. (Walton and 


Maberley.) 
SERIALS. . ; 
Journal of the Workhouse Visiting Society. No. XIV., July, 1861. (Longman 
and Co.) 


at 


By Charles Dickens. In three volames. 


(Mac- 








BIRTHS, 

On the 4th inst,, at Trabolgan, county Cork, the Lady Fermoy, of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at 120, George-street, Edinburgh, Lady Louisa Brooke, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 4th inst., at Magheragall Church, by the q 
Gaaee, assisted by the iBoe. Dr. MacKay, rector of the parish, Walter, Capt 47th 
tegt. H.M.’s Madras Army, second surviving son of the late Sir Anthony Weldon, 
Bart., of Rahinderry, Queen’s County, to Louisa Acheson, second daughter of Sir 
James Macaulay Higginson, K.C.B., brook-hill, county Antrim, : 

On the 9th inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev, Hy. Lindsay, cousin 
of the bride, T. W. Booker, Esq., of Velindra, near Cardiff, Glamorganshire, eldest 
surviving son of the late T. W. Booker Blakemore, Esq., M.P., to Coie 





Rev. Francis Dobbs, prebend of 


county. 


DEATH. 

On the 7th inst., at Upton House, Alresford, in the 
Thomas Cranley Onslow, late Colonel of the 2nd Surrey 
the Scots Fusilier Guards. 


83rd year of his age, the Hon, 
Militia, and Lieut.-Col, in 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—Orera Concert. 
—The Last OF TH SERIES, end the only opportunity of 
hearing Grisi and TIETJENS . Tuesday a4 July 19. 
Admission, 7s. 6:1. ; or by tickets taken before the the day, b= 
BlONDIN: will make his ‘'weLrrH ae 
on Thi next, July 18, and will 
perform some a most MARVELLOUS EATS while crossing the 
yope. Doorsopen at Ten; Ascent at Four, Admission, One Shil- 
ling; Children, Half-price. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—Granv Bazaar 
AND Fancy Fare in aid of the Funds of the RoraL Dra- 
MATIC COLLEGE, Satarday, July 20. 
‘The Sales at the Stalls will be undertaken by all the most popular 
| under the manage- 
a 5 a Seamaita Ope 
Drama, a 4 a, will be given at intervals 
pe i. rvy Further particulars will be duly announced. 
oon at Ten. a Half-a-crown; Children, One Shil- 
iinmg. Season ee EY. 
RYSTAL PALACE. 


M BLONDIN —Iti is with much pleasure 
@ it is announced that arrangements have been made with 
Blondin to give an EXTRA SINGLE 1 ro" pol — 


Mous. 
Trour Rope (reised only a few feet 
truly marvellous feats Which he’ pertorive at at the mm Sale 
in the Terrace Dining-room on oe 2st, and which then 
excited so much and such extraordinary and 
ous marks of approval from the representatives of the 
at ete @ place on a stage erected for the 
purpose in the Centre ranaepty ou W Wednesday, vy. & ag com- 

mencing at 3 o'clock before 5 

Bensan Tickets, or 4. ay Ly = on ~~ 
of Half-a-Crown each. Numbe wo esioes 

Five > Sains each. 


in front of the Stage, or in the side Galleries, ngs 
Unoumberod Reserved Seats, cnmemeany Seared the dey — 


a-Crown. —~ 3 fer Admission, Seats, 
e usual Agents, at the Crystal Palace, or at 2, Exeter 
all. 

%4* This performance twill not be repeated by M. Blondin ; those 
who desire to witness it are recommended to make one applica. 
aan selmn adhenaeimanadnede 





artistes in the 
Aunt Sally, ne 
ont <S e principal 





CONTRACT FOR COALS FOR MALTA. 


Department of the Storekeeper-General of 
the Navy, Somerset-place, July 3, 1961, 


HE Commissioners for executing the Office 
of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do hereby give. Notice, that on Tuesday, the 
16th instant, at Two o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such 
persons as may be willing co Contract for supplying and delivering 
into store at Her Majesty’ 's Naval Yard at Malta, monthly, 1600 tons 
of South Wales Coa's 
The first monthly proportion to be delivered at Malta by the 31st 
August next, and the same quantity to be delivered monthly till 
the 3lat March, 1862. 
The said Commissioners having the power to increase the month] 
supply to any quantity not exceeding 2500 tons in each month, 
uired, on three weeks’ notice. 
“The coals to be fit for the service of Her Majesty's steam vessels, 
The conditions of the Contract and a form of the Tender may be 
seen at the said Office. No Tender will be received after Two 











o'clock on the Day of Treaty, nor will any be noticed amless the 
Party attends, or an Agent for him duly authorized in writing. 
Every Tender mast be addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and bear in the left-hand corner the woris “ Tender for Coals for 
Malta,” and must also be delivered at 5 
by a letter signed by two responsible persons, ——s 0 become 
boned with the person tendering, im the sum of 40001, for the due 
performance of the | Contract, — 
1 7 
TAINED GLASS AND WALL 
PAINTIN - 
NOTICE OF BEMOVAL. 
Messrs. CLAYT( oN AND BELL, 
(Late of 24a, C: ane nT , 
Have re ae to 
311, REGEN: T-8TREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
Premises affording them accomodation and facilities more com- 
pletely suited to the necessities of — work than were attainable 
at their old establishment. ast 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mante!l-piece Lustres, for ay! and C. andles, 
Glass —— Services for twelve persons, from 7. Lbs, 
Services for twelve persons, from 2. 
All artieles marked in plain figures. 





ODGE- KEEPER. — A Gentleman ear- 
nestly to find a situation as Lodge-keeper on a Gentle- 
man's or Nobleman's Estate for a highly Cae man, middle 
, six feet , healthy, - active. For several years he —_ 

a small BREWER apy rea ‘might 5 prove 


igh teatimoniale 
Sevan Uden ~ t+ ‘nas a aaa. 
Address to Seasane CBACROFT, » 6, King’s Bench Walk, 
‘Temple, London, E. PRD is ed Bev pthalin 
HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COF PEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 


ity. trong 

useful Tea, Pe Ad., 2s. 10d,, 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 
3s. 10d,, and 4s. Paro Coffees, is., Is. 2d., Is. 3d, 1s. 4d., Is. 6d., 
and ls, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to | ne railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
aight miles of the City. 











A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


| ae ae te COCOA 
(commmaniy called Bups's Hommopathle Copes). 





The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful 8 h and Invi ing Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its goveral adoption 
asam 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
packet is labelled 


Each 
JaMES Errs, —_— Chemist, London. 
Sold in }b., Pinan and lb. pa sama n ty 1s. 6d. per Ib, 


AUC E—LEA A “AND PERRINS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 


WOBCESTERSHIRB SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
P d by Connoi to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and Rey mdon, &c. &c., and by 
‘Grocers and Ollmen ly. 


’ 
$6 \7IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 
cence! OY BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
a blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confi no nee the following as some of the best 
pK. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and s Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
Each Bottle is stamped, 


artior 
H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Pont meee 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 
eae y the — , and universally accepted 
, a: Public, as the bes 
ei 








rem for Acidity of the Stomach, 
B- dining Headache, Gout, an ; and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate ially for Ladies and 
Children, Combined with the “Achdulated Lemon “Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
- much inenneeh. During ae seasons, -e 4 mae seinaee, 
the regular use 0! t remedy has m four 
highly beneficial. Manufactured writ h the utmost attention to 
strength and purity wey dain RD = ws ‘o., 172, New Bond- 


) 











Louden 
the Empire. 
GLENFIELD oe &.. — 
Used in the Royal 


TH LADIES are re ‘respectfully informed 


Exclusively Deel in the Royal Laundry, 
and Her Majesty's er. s, that although she has tried 
ten, ae t Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them to the GLENFIELD, whieh is 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 
When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 
Alk - CIRCULATING AND ANTI- 


GREASE HATS.—Patented and_ Manufactured by 
MAYHEW and Co,, 89, New Bond-street, W. These Hats are 
waterproof, grease proof, and ventilating ; they are peculiarly soft 
and easy in wear, ann, anemone a comfortable and complete fit to any 


forination durabl 
Sec it, Ye cash‘ be had yet d jurable. Beco ae ~ 





0 1 Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHow Rooms, 45, OXFoRD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and SHow Rooms, Broap 
Sreeer. Established 1507. 
" my Ad bd 
ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILETTE 
WARE. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices pro- 
portionate wath those that have teuded to make his establishment 
the most distinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
Pillar Showers, 3/. to 5i.; Nursery, lds. to 32s.; Sponging, lds. to 
32s8.; Hip, lds. to 3ls. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot 
and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilette 
Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the set of three. 


af 7 
HE BEST SHOW OF IRON BED- 

STEADS iu the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S — 
He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
and sredaronke hes Portable Folding Bedsteads from Ils.; Patent 
Tron Bedste: fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
l4s. Gd,, and Cots, from lds. 6d. each ; handsome ornamental Lron 
and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 24. 13s. 64. to 20d, 


TT Tmo ‘yp . 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Illustra- 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Di 
Dishes, Stove aders, Marble Chimney-; 
Lamps, Gasclie Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices 
and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, 
W. ; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 

















LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF, 
EAL AND SON have patented a 
method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 

The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the 
best Spring Mattress, As it has iffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is 
very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 
Spring Mattresses, viz : 

3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 in. aha ee 
3 > € in, ” a 


” ” 


$n 6in, = boa 








resceccoo 





ft. 
5 ft. 6 in. 
The “SOMMIER ELasrique Porr. TIP, “theretore, combines the 
Pao ot elastéeity, d Pp ‘yy, and 
cheapness. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedstea: Is, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sent free by post on application. 
HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottentam Court-road, W. 


THE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 


SABLE SUIT” in an immense variety of patterns and tex- 
tures for Walking, Riding, Travelling, or Business, from 30s. to 
70s. To be obtained only of 

O8 


E. 5 AND SON, 

READY-MADE and BESPOKE TALLORS, HATTERS, 
HOSIEKS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road oe Euston-road, 
Country Establishm 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 


T +e 
A TITRE FOR JUVENILES 
The following, which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 
Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of 
the und d hi of E. MOSES and BON. 

















Knickerbocker Suit from 2 6 —_ Bright. » Suit from 18 6 
Zouave ” 21 0 | Kertch - 18 : 
Eton e 12 0 1ish Dreas 7 

Byron ». .}5 0} Holland and other Blouses 1 0 


E. MOSES AND SON. 
Ready-made et Bespoke Tailors, Hy atters. Hosiers, Drapers, 
Bootmakers, and Genera! Outfitters. 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford. street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Buston-road. 
Country Establishments: 
Shefliekl an raulford. Yorkshire. 


a oe eT H.— BY HER MAJESTY'S 
d ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—Newly-invented application 




















Southwark, 5.E, 
Fouowars: PELLS and OINTMENT. 


—PALPITATION OF THE HEART, SHORTNESS OF BREATH. 
affections frequent 





paced India-rubber in the construction of Arti- 
ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, 
Surgeon- -Detitit, sole Inventor and Patentee of a new, original, 
and i : _ ~ @ in the ad i with the 
most absolute pe tion a success, of Chemically - repared 
India-rubber as a lining to the gold or bone frame, An sharp 
edges are avoided, no spring-wires or fastenings are required, a 
3 eg freedom of suction is supplied, a natural elas- 

fict a itherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
unerring accuracy, are secured ; while, from the softness and 
flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest vert is given to 








sup} 
the adjvining teeth, when loose or cemteaal tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums. To be | ar only at 9, Lower — 
street, Grosvenorsquare, dom, W.; 14, Gay-street, Bath; and 
10, Eldon-oyuare, eetearinen ; 





BONUS DIVISION. 


LOBE INSURANCE 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1503, 





Joun Epwakp J‘ YHNSON, Esq., Chairman, 

SuErrintp NEAVE, Esq., = OM Chairman, 

Georee CARR GLYN, Esq., Treasurer. 
WILLIAM CHAPMAN, Esq, NaTH. MONTEFIORE, Esq, 
Boyce COMBE, Esq. | FowLer NEWSAM, Esq, 


THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq. |W. H.C, PLOWDEN, Esq, 
WILLIAM DENT, Esq. Fea 
PRESHFIELD, Esq.,| W™ ? Esq, M.P., F.Rs, 
F.R.S. R OTT. T, Esq., PRS, 
JOuUN BANKES FRIEND, Esq. | 3 ION, Hag. 
Ropert WM, GAUSSEN, Esq. | Bex. u. WIND 3, Esq. 
R. Lampert JONES, Esq. 


AUDIT 
Lt.-Co.. Witt1am ELSEY. | — MACKENZIE, Esq. 


The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS 
declawed on ransars TING LIFE Policies, is equal at 
ages to considerably more than a WHOLE YEAR'S PREMIUM 
on Policies of six years’ 

No Charge a ‘olunteer, Rife, and Militia Service within the 
United Kingdom 

All Classes of ‘Life, Annuity, and Endowment business, 

Losses by LIGHTNING and EXPLOSION of GAS made good. 

During the last Ten Years the Fire ore Dory paid by 
the GLOBE has increased from 35,754. to 45,5684 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Fire INSURANCE at moderate rates, 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.RS., Secretary. 








Established 1837. 


|] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY (Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, ¢ 
Vict. cap. 9), 4 
an 


rar ry 
RITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her Majesty's Royal 
Letters Patent). 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Major-General ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
































Every description of life business ted with o 
without participation in profits. 
Extracts from Tables. 
(Proprietary.) (Mutual) 
Half ) Whole | Sa 
| Prem. | Prem. A Annual bse | Quar. 
ASe- | First 7 | remndr. ge. Prem | carly | terly 
| Years. » | of Life, | m. | Prem, 
\£ « . ale s dj Yrs. Mth, £8 dL a dk ae 
30 |1 19/2 3 6 30 | oO |2 7 3\1 420 123 
40 |1 9 2,218 4 | 38 {27614 40 W6¢ 
50 (22 6/45 | 2701460125 
60 '3 6 8) 613 9 \2s 21480126 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1338. 
, » 
A LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN. 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 

Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Acra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANY. 

The accumulated assets exceed 







The aubscribed capital 500,000 
The annual income fr ' ove» 250,009 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants abc . 1,000,00 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business :>— 
Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the Company’s Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from ‘orfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the an 
Agents; or to the See: retary, at 7, Waterloo- place, London, 8. 
to whom applications for agencies i in places not efficiently repre 
sented may be addressed. 

C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 
FROM ANY CAUSE, 
may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6. weekly for 


injury, 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 

ACCIDENT. 
75,000/. has been already paid as COMPENSATION, 

For further information apply to the Provin ats, ti 
Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 
Broad Street). 

Annual Income, 40,0002, 








CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
Phe Cornhill, E.C. January,1861, 


W: ATERLOO LIFE ASSUR. ANCE 
COMPANY. 

This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,008. aad 
the advantages of moderate rates. 

The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 

Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 

NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS 

This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 

Sums of money may  hodapestond at interest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Specia Pr and Forms a 
ae to the HAD OFF OFFICE aes, Strand, London. 








D2"°s SIT, . ASSU RANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 
the amount, at fom Seven to Thirty days’ notice, Three per ceat 
at call. G.U, LA 

5, Cannon-street, West, F.C. 


: . 
—_ 


aes bl To {TY Tur y 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorpeorated by Reyal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BI/.L issucd upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Kobe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted direet with Victoria and New South Wales 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.c. 





WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. — 


OTICE OF DIVIDEND.—BANK OF 
DEPOSIT Oe A.D. 1844), 3, Pall-Mall_ East, Lene 
don, 8.W.—The W. oe —— YEARLY INTEREST, 
sotaaiod s mar Cent. per A it aan = 
30th June, = than for Gabeuy, | pom payable daily bet 


the hours of 10 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms sent tree on application. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 
CCXXXI. Is published THIS DAY, July 1. 
CONTENTS: 
. Popular Education in England. 
IL. Literary Remains of Albert Diirer. 
Til. Carthage. 
1V, Novels of Fernan Caballero. 
V. Watson's Life of Porson. 
VI. The Countess of Albany, the last Stuarts, and 
Alfieri. 
Buckle on Civilization in Spain and Scotland. 
VII. Du Chaillu’s Equatorial Adventures. 
1X. Church Reformation in Italy. 


London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 


NHE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 
CCXIX., will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS: 
I. De Quincey and his Works. 
II. Montalembert’s Monks of the West. 
Til. Translators of Virgil. 
IV. Maine on Ancient Law. 
V. Scottish Character. 
VI. Russia on the Amoor. 
VII. Cavour. 
VIII. Democracy on its Trial. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


_ 


VIL. 





Just published, price 6s., 
TATIONAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Ligut AND SUNLIGHT. 
Il, Tue Eastern Cuunrca: rrs Past ANpD ITs 
Furure. 
Il. Tue Ix~rerior or Bririsu Nortrn America, 
IV. Lorp Macao.tay's Hisrory or ENGLAND. 
V. Porson. 
VI. Martin Cuvuzziewrr. 
VIL Tue Crvu War ty Amprica. 
VIII. OLp Lonpon. 
IX. Witu1AMm Prrr. 
X. Tue Larx Count Cavour. 
XI. Books oF THE QuarRTEeR SUITABLE For 
READING SOCIETIES. 

Cuarman and Hat, 195, Piccadilly. 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES ON 
LANGUAGE. 

Just published, in Svo, price 12s. cloth, 

ECTURES on the SCLENCE of LAN. 
GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institation of 
Great Britain in April, May, and June, 1861. By MAX 
MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of 
France. 


the 
No. XXV. 


London: Loxemay, Greey, Lonomay, and Ronerrs. 


DR. TWISS ON THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
HE LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED 
as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. 
By TRAVERS TWISS, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford, and one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Counsel. Part L, The Right and Duties of Nations 
tn time of Peace. 

*,* Part IL, completing the work, will comprise The 
Right and Duties of Nations in time of War. 
Oxford: At the Universrry Press. 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Rorerts. 


This day, in demy 8v0, 16s., the Second Volume of the 
| | ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 

ENGLAND. Containing the History of Civiliza- 
tion in Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. 


London: ParKsr, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 


This day, Second Edition, Svo, 10s. 6d., 


oy eee. LECTURES ON THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being 
1859. By C. J. 
and Professor of 


the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 

ELLICOTT, B.D., Dean of Exeter, 

Divinity, King’s College, London. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bourn, West Strand, 





This day, post octavo, 10s. 6d., 


AY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 
WEARING THE WILLOW, 9s. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bovey, West Strand. 


9s. 


“This day is published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
A NOTHER GOSPEL EXAMINED; or, 
a Popular Criticism of each of the Seven Essays 
and Reviews. 
London: W. WaALKer and Co., 196, Strand 
(opposite St. Clement's Church). 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c. 
Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


. red Top 
MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 

tions for perfect restoration to health and vigour, the result of 

twenty-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 

Peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 

shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 

dilly, London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REVIEWS OF TUk WORK.—“ There is no member of society by 
whom the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman."—Sun, 
Evening paper. 

“This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of those 
Giseases which produce decline in youth, or more frequently pre- 
Mature old age." —Daily Telegraph, March 27, 19%. 

% rh r ‘ Ty 

S W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 

e 66 and 67, Cornhill, B.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 

Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 

‘ortmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates, 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 3.E. 





Next week, demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with Portraits and numerous Illustrations, price 21s., 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


A. 


N. WELBY PUGIN, 


AND HIS FATHER, 
y TOMTTTS a Y 
AUGUSTUS PUGIN; 
With Notices of their Works by BENJAMIN FERRY, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. 
With an Appendix by E. SHERIDAN PURCELL, Esq. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
HENRY IV. and MARIE DE MEDIC; 


from Original and Authentic Sources. By Miss 
FREER. 2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 
“In presenting so complete and interesting a narra- 


tive Miss Freer has done good service to the public, | 


besides enhancing her own well-earned reputation." — 
Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST- 
END. By LEIGH HUNT. 1 vol. 
“Leigh Hant’s gentle, genial humour shines in a 
book like this—worthy companion to his ‘Town’ and 
- Old Court Suburb.’ "—Z.raminer. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 
rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake 
Ngami.” 8vo, with Portrait of the Author and 
numerous UJustrations, 21s. bound. [/ust ready. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrated by J. E. 
Millais, A.R.A. 5s., bound, forming Vol. X VIL. of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of Cheap 
Editions. 
BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. 
C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. New, revised, and cheaper 
Edition. ‘In 1 vol. 10s, 6d., bound. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author 
of “Grandmother's Money,” &. 3 vols. 
“This is the best story hitherto written by a very 


pleasant novelist. It is one of the pleasantest and 
wholesomest of the novels of the season.” —Zxraminer, 


A 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By'! 


DUTTON COOK. 3 vols. 


HOMELESS; or, a POETS INNER 
LIFE. By M. GOLDSCHMIDT, Author of * Jacob 
Bendixen,” 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author 
of “The Queen’s Pardon,” &. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


MR. HARRISON AINSWORTIT'S NEW WORK. 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
Aw HisrortcaL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
With Illustrations by GiLnert. 

“The spell with which Mr. Ainsworth works is as 
potent now as ever, while for completeness and his- 
torical accuracy we rank ‘ The Constable of the Tower’ 
foremost amongst his numerous productions.”—Zza- 


miner, 





NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With IJustrations by J. E. Minvais, A.R.A. 
Part V., price Is., of 


ORLEY FARM: 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” ‘* Dr. Thorne," 
* Barchester Towers,” &c. 
CuarMan and Hat, 193, Piecadilly. 








Ready, with the August Magazines, 
EETON’S ILLUMINATED FAMILY 
BIBLE, Part I., 2s. A Specimen Part sent post 
free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
London: S. 0. Beerox, 248, Strand, W.C. 
And all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


. 2 yy 

HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 

Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 

of Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 

structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 

Treatment of Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life. 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 

C s: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of 

——_ Life—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
eniti ion of the Affeeti end i leah 














of the Passions —Nervous Disorders, &c. 
London : MAN#, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


“PUT DITD 1. r IV 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR JULY, 
IN THE PRESS. 

MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. Con- 
taining a Narrative of the Events at the Critical Period 
of the Eastern Question. By M, GUIZOT, 8yo, Volume 
1V., price l4s ss 

A RESIDENCE at NAGASAKT and 
HAKODATI in 1859-60, With an Account of Japan 
Generally. By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, late H.B.M, 
Consul at those ports, To which are added, A Series 
of Letters on Japan, by HIS WIFE. 8vo, with an illuge 
tration. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
MARSHALL HALL, M.D., F.R.S., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, and Forei Associate 
of the Academy of Paris. By HIS WIDOW. 8yo, with 


a portrait, 

THE COOK’S GUIDE, and HOUSE- 
KEEPER and BUTLER’S ASSISTANT. A Practica] 
Treatise on English and Foreign Cookery in all its 
Branches, and also Instructions for Pickling and Pre- 
serving Vegetables, Fruits, Gamo, &c.; the Curing of 
Hams and Bacon; the Art of Confectionary and Ice- 
making, and the Arrangement of Desserts. By 
CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, Author of the 
* Modern Cook.” Small 8vo, with illustrations, 5s. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Dr. 
MOMMSEN. Translated from the Third Edition of the 
German, with the sanction and co-operation of the 
Author (and with additions furnished by him), by the 
Rev. W, P, DICKSON, With a Preface by Dr. SCHMITZ. 
Vols. L. and IL., crown 8vo 

MEMOIRS of KING RICHARD the 
THIRD, and some of his Contemporaries. By J, 
HENEKAGE JESSE, Author of “The Court of England 
ander the Stuarts,” &c. vo, with an illustration, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





THE LIFE and TIMES of CARDINAL 
JULIAN, the Last Crusader; including a Narrative of 
| the Religious Movement which originated in the Martyrs 
dom of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, By the Rev. 
ROBERT CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of Lyminge, 
Kent. Svo, l4s, 

‘*Soberly and truthfully written. The book has solid 
value, and deserves close attention.” —Z-raminer. 

“A well-written and useful work. The author has 
sketched a good picture of a remarkable man, distin- 
guished by splendid talents and vigorous energy.” — 
Morning Post, 

POPULAR ANSWERS to “ESSAYS 
and REVIEWS.” Being Lectures Delivered in Various 
Places, by the Rev. Dr. CUMMING. Small 8vo, 4s. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS, 

THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
By the Author of * The Semi-Detached House.” 

[This day. 

RicuArp BentiLey, Publisher in Ordinary to her 

Majesty. 


Just published, Second Edition, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
MPERFECT DIGESTION; its Causes, 
and Treatment. By A. LEARED, M.D., Oxon, 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians. 
“A most important subject, treated in a practica 
spirit and popular manuer,"'— Medical Times and Gazette 
J. Cuvee, 11, New Burlington-street. 


18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d., roam, Ss., 

j RIGHT’S (M.) GREEK AND 

ENGLISH LEXICON, on a plan entirely new, 
in Four Parts: Greek-English, Difficult Inflexions, Eng- 
lish-Greek, and Proper Names, containing the interpre- 
tation of all the words which occur in Greek Classic 
Authors, the Septuagint, and New Testament, with an 
introduction, comprising an explanation of the more 
important Greek Terminations. 
London: Wi1i1AM Teco, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Cheapside. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
Preparing for publication, 

QOME ACCOUNT OF THE BUILD- 

h INGS, designed by Captain FOWKE, R.E., for 

the International Exhibition, 1862, with IJustrations. 

London: Cuarmay and Hat, and of all Booksellers, 

and at Railway Stations. 











This day, in Svo, price ls., 
4) XONERAVI ANIMAM, or, One Radical 


4 Keformer’s Way of Thinking; containing a few 
Suggestions touching the “ Essays and Reviews,” as 
appreciated by Convocation, and “The Discrepancy 
between Genuine Jesusism and Vuigar Christianity,” 
om seqating reformation. By JOHN BUES HUM- 
PERLEY, 








Loudon; George Manwartne, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


OFFICE—3, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
DUBLIN, 1861. 


FROM WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 141rn, TO WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2lsr. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD BROUGHAM. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


THE RIGHT HON THE LORD CHANCELLOR OF 
IRELAND. 

THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD CHIEF BARON OF 
RELAND. 


IRE . 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR OF DUBLIN. 
THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL, M.P. 
REV. HUMPHREY LLOYD, D.D. 


PRESIDENTS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


L—THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER. 
TI—SIR JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE, K.C.B., 


F.R.S. 
TIl—THE RIGHT HON. THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
FOR IRELAND. 
IV.—THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 
V.—THE HON. JUDGE LONGFIELD. 
VIL.—MONS. MICHEL CHEVALIER. 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 
G,. W. HASTINGS, Esq. 


TREASURER. FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
W. S. COOKSON, Esq. | HH. G. BOHN, Esq. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
J, F. WALLER, Esq., LL.D., J. LENTAIGNE, Esq., D.L., 
W. N, HANCOCK, Esq. LL.D. 


LOCAL TREASURER. 
BENJAMIN LEE GUINNESS, Esq. 


The Association is established to aid the develop- 
ment of Social Science, and to guide the public mind 
to the best practical means of promoting the Amend- 
ment of the Law, the Advancement of Education, the 
Prevention and Repression of Crime, the Reformation 
of Criminals, the adoption of Sgnitary Regulations, 
and the diffusion of sound principles on all questions 
of Social Economy. The Association aims to bring 
together the various Societies and Individuals who are 
engaged or interested in furthering these objects; and, 
without trenching upon independent exertions, seeks to 
elicit by discussion the real elements of truth, toclear 
uP doubts, to harmonize discordant opinions, and to 
afford a common ground for the interchange of trust- 
worthy information on the great social problems of 
the day. 


Regulations concerning Papers. 


All communications concerning Papers or other 
business of the Meeting, must be addressed to the 
re Office, 3, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 

W. 


Every Paper must be sent to the General Secretary, 
on or before the Ist of August next. On the first page 
of every Paper must be written the Subject, the Name 
of the Author, and his Address. 


The Council reserve the right of rejecting any Paper 
which they consider inappropriate. 


No Paper must occupy in reading more than twenty 
minutes. 


No Paper already published can be read. 


No Paper, when read, can be published by the Author 
(unless by permission of the Council) previous to the 
—_— of the Transactions of the Association for 
861, 


The Council may print any Paper, either in whole, or 
in part, or may exclude it from the Transactions, as 
they see fit. 


Regulations concerning Members and 
Associates. 


Any person becomes a Member of the Association 
by subscribing One Guinea annually, or Ten Guineas 
as a Life payment. Every Member is entitled (without 
further payment) to attend all the Meetings of the 
Association, and to receive a copy of its Transactions. 

Any person becomes an Associate for a year by a 
payment of Ten Shillings. Every Associate is entitled 
to attend all the Meetings. 











Any Public Body, such a8 a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Mechanics’ Institute, a Working Men's College, &c., 
becomes a Corporate Member by paying an Annual 
Subscription of One Guinea, Every Corporate Member 
receives (without farther payment) a copy of the 
Transactions, and may nominate two representatives 
to attend the Meetings of the Association. 


FIRST DEPARTMENT. 


JURISPRUDENCE AND AMENDMENT OF 
THE LAW. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH NAPIER, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THE HON. JUDGE LYNCH. 


SECRETARIES. 
J. NAPIER IIGGINS, Esq. 
ARTHUR RYLAND, Esq. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES 
D. C. HERON, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. 
W. D. FERGUSON, LL.D: 


In this Department is discussed the science of Civil 
Jurisprudence ; its bearing on the social condition of 
the people; the advantages derivable from a wide 
diffusion of its principles; the practical defects in our 
laws; the evils arising from such defects; and the 
fitting remedies, 


SECOND DEPARTMENT. 
EDUCATION. 


PRESIDENT. 
SIR JOHN GEORGE SHAW LEFEVRE, K.C.B. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 
THE VERY REV. DEAN GRAVES, D.D, 


SECRETARIES. 
tEV. G. D. BOYLE, 
tEV. NASH STEPHENSON. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


G. W. ABRAHAM, Esq., LL.D. 
REV. W. REEVES, D.D. 


This Department deals with the various questions 
relating to Education, both industrial and intellectual, 
whether of the upper, middle, or lower classes of 
society. : 

Pm 


THIRD DEPARTMENT. 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION, 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON, THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL FOR 
IRELAND, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


THE HON. JUDGE BERWICK. 
T. B. L, BAKER, Esq. 


SECRETARIES, 
GEORGE MELLY, Esq. 
MARTIN WARE, Esq. 


LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
P. J. MURRAY, Esq. 
REV. J, H. MONAHAN, 


In this Department are discussed the various ques- 
tions relating to the l’revention and Repression of 
Crime; the reformation of the criminal; the best 
mode of secondary punishment; prison discipline ; 
the management of reformatory schools and insti- 
tutions, &c. 





FOURTH DEPARTMENT. 
PUBLIC HEALTH. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE LORD TALBOT DE MALAHIDE. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
GEN. SIR THOMAS LARCUM, K.C.B. 
SIR CHARLES HASTINGS, M.D., D.C.L. 


SECRETARY. 
EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. 


ROBERT McDONNELL, M.D. 
ROBERT D. LYONS, M.B. 


This Department considers the various questions re- 
lating to the Public Health; it will collect statistical 
evidence of the relative healthiness of different locali- 
ties, of different industrial occupations, and generally 
of the influence of external circumstances in the pro- 
duction of health or disease: it will discuss improve. 
ments in house-construction (more especially as to the 
dwellings of the labouring classes), in drainage, warm- 
ing, ventilation; public baths and wash-houses; adul- 
teration of food and its effects; the functions of Go- 
vernment in relation to public health, the legislative 
and administrative machinery expedient for its pre- 
servation ; sanitary police, quarantine, &c.; poverty in 
relation to disease, and the effect of unhealthiness on 
the prosperity of places and nations. 


FIFTH DEPARTMENT. 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


PRESIDENT, 
THE HON, JUDGE LONGFIELD. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
SIR ROBERT KANE. 
JOHN VANCE, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES HEYWOOD, Esq., F.R.S. 
SECRETARIES. 
ANDREW EDGAR, Esq. 
HENRY FAWCETT, Esq. 
PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
CONWAY E. DOBBS, Esq. 
PROFESSOR T. E. C. LESLIE. 
MARK O'SHAUGHNESSY, Esq. 


In this Department are considered the various ques- 
tions relating to Social Economics; the conditions of 
industrial success, whether of nations or individuals; 
the relation between employers and employed; strikes 
and combinations; legislative interference with the 
hours and wages of labour; legislative regulation of 
professions, trades, and employment generally, and of 
price and means of supply; emigration, its effect, and 
true conditio industrial employment of women; 
ind amd @conomical instruction of the labouring 
ch ; amusements; social economics in re- 
lation to edueation; exercise of public and private 
charity ; relief of the poor. 


SIXTH DEPARTMENT. 
TRADE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


PRESIDENT. 
MONS. MICHEL CHEVALIER. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL FOR IRELAND. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE DUBLIN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 
W. S. LINDSAY, Esq., M.P. 
SECRETARIES, 
THOMAS BAINES, Esq. 
J. WESTLAKE, Esq. 
LOCAL SECRETARIES. 
PROFESSOR OTHAGAN. 
CHARLES E. BAGOT, Esq. 





The Department was established at the Glasgow 
Meeting, 1860, for the consideration, by representatives 
of all nations, of questions of International Law, an 
for the collection of information relating to production, 
manufacture, and trade. 


General Office —3, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


Local Office and Reception Room.—ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 19, DAWSON STREET. 











Loxpvon: Printed by ALFrep Epmunp GALLoway, of No. 1 Wellington-street, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Srxcraron 


in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
’ Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 15th, 1861. 
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